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THE WAR. 


HE condition of the Turkish armies becomes from day 

to day more hopeless. As no accounts have for some 
time been received from Erzeroum, it may be assumed 
that the town has not yet been occupied by the Russians; 
but, if it is true that Muxnrar Pasa continues the defence 
only in obedience to express orders from Constantinople, 
it must be inferred that he has himself no expectation of 
eventual success. The climate may possibly delay till 
spring the prosecution of the siege ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Turks can either recover the territory 
which they have lost or prevent the conqueror from 
acquiring Batoum, Erzeroum, and perhaps Trebizond, in 
addition to Kars. The superiority of the invader in Europe 
is almost equally great. ‘he capture of the strong position 
of Etropol to the south-east of Orkanye gives the Russians 
an additional road across the Balkans, and at the same 
time threatens the communications of Mrnemwer ALI with 
Sofia. It has been justly remarked that the occupation of 
Etropol has even more significance than practical import- 
ance. MEHEMET ALI, thotgh he wishes it to be thought 
that he meditates the relief of Plevna, was evidently unable 
to spare a force for the defence of Etropol. It therefore 
appears that Osman Pasna must depend on his own re- 
sources, which are measured by the time during which his 
provisions may hold out. If it had been possible for him 
to force his way out, the attempt would have been made 
while the circle of investment was still incomplete. If 
Menemet At! can afford him no assistance, he has equally 


little to hope from any diversion on the part of ScLerman 


Pasna. The army on the Lom has fhreatened the Czare- 
witcH at different points, and in isolated skirmishes it 
seems to have obtained some trifling advantages; but 
SvuLeman is apparently too weak to make any impression on 
the main army, or to compel the Grand Duke Nicuo.as to 
detach forces from Plevna to defend the line of the Jantra. 
In the Shipka Pass the Turkish and Russian forces 
still face each other, and from time to time exchange a 
useless cannonade. The weather will probably soon reduce 
both armies to temporary inaction; and the Turkish 
pay may in a short time be forced to retreat by 
nding itself turned. The Russians, as soon as they have 
taken Plevna, will be able, if they think fit, to cross the 
Balkans at several different points; and, as soon as their 
cavalry reaches the plain of Roumelia, the Shipka Pass 
will, as at the time of General Gourko’s first advance, 
become untenable. Of all the blunders committed during 
the European campaign, Pasua’s obstinate 
struggle in the Shipka Pass has been the most ruinous. 
There was a time when, with the troops which he sacrificed 
in a useless series of attacks, he might have enabled either 
Osman or Menemet ALI to assume the offensive with a 
fair prospect of cutting off the Russian army from its 
communications. The same general had previously incurred 
heavy loss in the campaign in Montenegro to equally little 


he rumours of negotiations for peace, which never were 
credible, have eg Sama It is possible that at any 
time the Turkish Government may be reduced to despair, 


. but there is no proof that its resolution is yet overcome. 
The suggestion that the narrow seas should be opened to 
Russian ships of war and closed to the rest of Europe has ' 


not been received with favour even by the most enthu- 


siastic partisans of the invader in England. It is not likely 
that the proposal will be seriously made, especially as the 
concession would not lie within the power of the Porte. 
On questions of navigation and maritime right England 
will have something to say. It will be less easy to interfere 
with Russian conquests on the mainland. No patriotic 
Englishman regards with complacency the fall of Kars, or 
the probable conquest of Armenia; but the danger is 
frequently exaggerated, and to a certain extent it is 
altogether imaginary. It is admitted by the more 
reasonable alarmists that the possession of the Armenian 
highlands opens no practicable route in the direction 
of India; but it is contended that, although the 
Russians might not require the use of the valley of 
the Euphrates, their occupation of Kars will enable 
them to intercept the direct road from the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea to Southern 
Asia. If England were in the habit of despatching large 
armies to India by land, it might be necessary to secure a 
free passage by the valley of the Euphrates; but, even if 
a railway communication had been established by the 
shortest route, reinforcements for India would still be 
despatched by sea through the Suez Canal. It is not ex- 
pected that in the present war the Russians will attempt to 
obtain possession of Asia Minor; but, if at any time their 
armies penetrated as far as Syria, it would become neces 

to take precautions for the safety of the Canal. That the 
fall of Kars may excite agitation in Afghanistan and other 
regions bordering on India is not improbable; but the 
English dominion will not be shaken by the talk of bazaars 
or by the caprices of hill tribes and their chieftains. The 
aggrandizement of a rival Power necessarily alters the 
situation of England for the worse; but verbal regrets are 
neither profitable nor dignified, and there is no cause which 
could justify intervention in the war. 

When the Russians declared war more than five months 
ago, there was no difference of opinion in England as to 
the expediency of maintaining a neutral position. As Lord 
Dersy said, the first of national interests was peace; and 
nothing has since happened to disturb his conclusion. 
When Ardahan was surrendered, and perhaps sold, and 
when the siege of Kars was formed, little doubt was enter- 
tained that the invader would overrun Armenia, nor was 
serious resistance expected. The defeat of General Meti- 
korr at Zewin, and the subsequent retreat of the Russians 
within their own frontier, had the effect of a pleasantsurprise. 
The reverses which ensued produced natural disappoint- 
ment; but there is no reason for changing a well-considered 
policy which was adopted in anticipation of events which 
have now actually occurred. The worst that could happen 
was the conquest of Armenia, which was then regarded as 
inevitable. It was a common opinion that the real 
object of the war had been territorial aggrandizement in 
Asia; though the great efforts which have since been made 
on the Danube prove that the Russians were also de- 
termined to inflict an incurable wound on the Turkish 
Empire. The reasons against intervention are unanswer- 
able; and yet the English Government has no means for 
the moment of infiuencing the course of events, except by 
a menace of war. Lord Dersy had an easy task on 
Wednesday in dealing with the childish absurdity of poli- 
ticians who recommended that the Government should adopt 
a policy of “action of some kind or other” which should 
not be a violation of neutrality. It is fortunate that the 
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division of partics in England wonld alone furnish a— 
sufficient reason for the maintenance of peace, even if the 
Government were inclined to embark in a perilous ad- 
venture. 

An additional danger to the Turkish armies is create] by , 
the imminent participation of Servia in the war. It is 
understood that within a few days operations will begin on 
the Timok. There is little use in denouncing a profligate 
violation of treaties which unfortunately concerns the 
honour of England. The Servians are about to engage in 
a wholly unprovoked attack upon Turkey, within a year 
from the time when the English Government insisted with 
the Porte on the concession of a favourable peace to a de- 
feated enemy. When Mipuar Pasna and his colleagues 
rejected all the other demands of the Conference, they 
made peace with Servia on the terms of restoring the state 
of things which preceded the war. The treaty was approved 
by the Tarkish Parliament and by the Skuptchina; | 
nor is it pretended that it has since been in any | 
way infringed. The Servians declare war becanse 
Turkey is in extreme difficulty, and in consideration of sub- | 
sidies provided by Russia. As long as the fortune of the 
campaign was doubtful Prince Mitan and his Ministers | 
maintained a treacherous show of neutrality, although they 
made incessant preparations for war. They may now com- 
mence the attack in comparative safety, and they are not 
disposed to lose the opportunity. It is said that the mass 
of the people, both in Servia and Roumania, are opposed to 


the ambitious policy of their respective Governments. 
Prince Cuartes and Prince Mitan have probably obtained 
promises of argrandizement which, if they are performed, 


will produce little benefit to their subjects. No more law- | 
less war has been waged even in times when it is not | 
thought necessary to affect a scrupulous morality. 


MR. W. H. SMITH AT WESTMINSTER. 


M*® W. H. SMITH is one of the happy persons for whom 
every one has a good word. He has got on won- 
derfully in the world, and it is a source of satisfaction to 
the general public that he should have got on. It is 
pleasant to the admirers of English institutions that a 
news-agent should have risen to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is pleasant to Conservatives that their man, 
who ousted Mr. Mitt, should have turned out so mach 
cleverer than was thought probable. It is pleasant to 
Liberals to find another member added to the Cabinet who 
is quite as Liberal as any sensible and moderate follower of 
Lord Harrineton. One of the chief reasons of the popularity 
which the Ministry still enjoys, and of the confidence it still 
commands, is that it numbers in its list so many men of 
the Liberal type, and of the special type to which Mr. 
Sita belongs. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Cross, and 
Mr. Suitu are all men who, without conspicuous oratorical 
power, or any claim to originality, have raised tlhem- 
selves to the front rank by moderation, honesty, skill in 
business, conciliatory manners, and a broad and genial 
Liberalism. To Lord Beacoyxsrigtp much credit is 
due for having recognized the merits of men so 
totally unlike himself. No set of men, on the other 
hand, could have been more useful to Lord Beacons- 
FIELD in helping the Ministry generally to apply a 
constant wet blanket to the indiscreet enthusiasm of its 
supporters. They import prudence and good sense into 
every Conservative gathering. They are always, as it were, 
brightening up the boots of the party, and making it look 
tidy and respectable when it appears before thie public. 
They are never afraid to take their own line when occasion 
offers, and they manage to speak on behalf of the nation when 
they appear nominally as the spokesmen of their frieuds. 
On Thursday night they had completely their own way. 
Mr. Siru, in«speaking of the navy, permitted himsclf to 
describe the horror with which he wouwid recoil from a 
useless war, even though it gave him an opportunity of 
showing how well the navy has been managed, and how 
easily England can command the sea. Mr. Cross followed, 
to damp any hopes that might have been formed of his 
having been induced by the turn which the Turkish war has 
recently taken to modify the declaration in which he liunited 
and defined the points which England considered of real 
importance to her interests. Both speakers were only 
echoing what Lord Dersy had said the day beiore; 
but it was a conspicuous gain to the party and tiie nation 


that Lord Dersy’s words should be immediately repeated 


by two men of business speaking to a popular gathering, 
That such men should go out of office would be so distinct 
and obvious a loss, that party spirit dies away before their in. 
fluence ; and Liberals have to face the difficulty, when they 
dream of power, not only of settling how they are to stir 
the country to the point of welcoming them, but also of 
anticipating how they are to overcome the general feeling 
of regret which would be felt if some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had to be replaced. 

At last we have got a First Lorp who, after having 
been long enough in office to look about him, begins his 
reign by owning that the navy is a very fine navy and per- 
fectly ready for anything. ‘‘ We have ships now for every 
“ purpose,” Mr. Sauirn said, “ from the small vessel of 
“eighty tons to the vast ironclad of 10,000 tons.” 
This expression of Mr. Swirn’s exuberant satisfaction 
was partly due, no doubt, to his commendable desire to 
do justice to his predecessor, just as Mr. Warp Hunt's 
lamentations over the state in which he found the navy 
sprang not so much from a survey of facts as from a con- 
ception of the state in which a Conservative Minister 
ought to have found the navy as left by a Liberal 
Government. Still, if all necessary allowance is made 
for such feelings, there is no reason to doubt that 
Mr. Suirh was speaking as a man of business, and 
not merely as a Conservative, when he described his con- 
tentment with the navy he has now to manage. In the 
last few years the Admiralty has made a constant series of 
small blunders, It has dealt out very doubtful justice to 
its officers, and its official composition leaves a wide field 
for the application of Mr. Suirn’s reforming energy. But, 
if we leave aside details, and attend only to the general 
result, we may safely say that during the reigns of Mr. 
Goscnen and Mr. Warp Heyy a navy has been built up 
which the world at present has no chance of matching. It 
is true that we have had little practical proof in recent 
years of the comparative merits of navies. There have 
been no naval wars. The American struggle only gave 


' an opening for isolated enterprises of skill or audacity by 


sea. The Germans had no navy with which to fight the 
French, and fortune was so adverse to the French armies 
that the chance never presented itself of seeing how 
far the French flect could have effectually co-operated 
with them. In the present war the Turkish navy has 
ridden over the scas triumphant and unattacked; and 
where it has conspicuously failed, as on the Danube, the 
value of the lesson this failure might have furnished is 
minimized by the reflection that the monitors might have 
done much more in better hands. As Russia has shrank 
altogether from fighting at sea, and her naval operations 
have been confined to laying down torpedoes, it might 
have been expected that at least some valuable ex- 
perience would have been gained as to how torpedoes’ 
can be best used, and how their use can be best 
defeated and anticipated. But it cannot be said that 
much has been learnt in this direction. There are 
three main uses to which torpedoes may be turned. They 
may be uséd to bar ships from following the course which 
would be otherwise open to them; they may be used to 
aid in barring a passage which is also commanded by 
artillery ; and they may be used as weapons of attack and 
defence in an encounter in the open sea. On the use of 
torpedoes in the first and last of these ways the present 
war throws no light, and even before the war it was as 
obvious as it is now that when torpedoes are added to guns 
on shore the entrance of a harbour becomes doubly 
dangerous. It may be added that, so far as is known, 
neither of the combatants possesses such torpedoes as the 
English navy would employ, or would know how to use 
them if they had got them. 


In praising the English navy Mr. Saira very properly drew 
attention to the vast variety of purposes which this navy 
has to fulfil, We have to guard our own coasts, to crush 
any enemy that might venture to encounter us, to convey 
troops to India, and to protect our commerce in every part 
of the world. It is the diversity of uses to which it may 
be put that makes it so difficult for England to have a 
navy of the requisite degree of excellence. A kind of per- 
fection is much more easily reached when the purposes of 
a navy are few and simple. Great praise, for instance, has 
been recently lavished on the Germans for the skill and 
steadfastness with which they have first considered what , 
ships they wanted, and then carried out a systematic plan 
for a period of not less than four years. Everything the 
Germans do they are sure to do well. If they lay out a 
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y on their navy, they may be trusted to lay it out in 
the best manner; and as they had the advantage of 
starting quite fresh, they naturally looked round and 
carefully considered how they could best secure their 
aims. By wise management and a judicious outlay 
they have done great things. They have improved and | 
secured their harbours, they have arranged to protect | 
their coast-line, and they have a respectable number | 
of first-rate sea-going vessels. But they had much to— 
help them. In the first place, they had to create a_ 
new navy, while England has always got to give| 
the last tinish to a navy which is centuries old, and | 
we cannot avoid having a very large number of antique 
vessels on hand. In the next place, what the Germans had 
to do was a mere trifle in comparison with what England 
had to do. They have improved and secured their 
harbours ; but then they had only three harbours to improve 
and secure. They have guarded their coast-line ; but it is 
a coast-line on which it is naturally difficult to effect a 
landing, and on which scarcely any wealthy cities lie open 
to the enemy. They have got ironclads big enough and 
good enongh to protect their commerce and to avenge in- 
sults offered by small States. They have lately had the 
satisfaction of being able to frighten one of the minor South 
American Republics, and they could probably secure the 
limited amount of maritime commerce which they possess 
against any naval Power of the second class. But England 
has a very different task. She has to guard the coasts of 
two islands, these coasts being studded with the buildings 
which great wealth and long security have called into exist- 
ence. She has to improve and secure, not three harbours, but 
a hundred. She has to equip and protect vast naval arsenals. 
She has to be able to meet without fear, not only any naval 
Power of the first class, but a possible combination of such 
Powers. She has to guard India and the Colonies, and to 
make ships safe that roam over every sea. She has also 
chosen to act on behalf of the human race, and undertakes 
to put down the sea-borne slave-trade. She has not got 
merely to frighten little States when they behave after the 
fashion of Spanish Republics ; but she has to claim in virtue 
of her navy an equal voice with Germany in the settlement 
of Enropean affairs. She has, in fact, too much to do 
for her navy to be absolutely perfect. But we may be 
reasonably content if we have a navy fairly up to its vast 
work, and we may accept, until it is disproved, Mr. Samitx’s 
assurance that this is the kind of navy we have actually 


got, 


FRANCE. 


2 Conservatives who are following or egging on 

Marshal MacMauoy in his resistance to the Chamber 
of Deputies and the popular majority which it represents 
must have some moments of regret. The thoroughgoing 
Legitimist is exempt from any such discomfort, because 
the confusion which the MarsHAt’s action has everywhere 
produced is but part of that probation through which 
France must pass in order to become worthy of Henry V. 
The Bonapartists are perfectly easy because they have 
never imagined that France would see the beauty of a 
restored Empire until she has first experienced the bitter- 
ness of an overthrown Republic. The darker the sky be- 
comes, the nearer, as each party hopes, is the dawn of the 
desired Restoration. But the genuine Conservatives, the 
men who were content with things as they were, but 
thought that under a Liberal Ministry they might get 
worse ; the men who have no lingering love for the old 
Monarchy, and who cherish no affection, sentimental or 
self-interested, for the Napoleonic legend—these, if any 
such there be among the MarsHAL’s supporters, must some- 
times ask themselves what the country has gained by the 
policy of the 16th of May. Have the Conservative 
masses—those rural electors who were once supposed 
to be the strength of the Empire, and who are still as 
determined as ever to support no Government which does 
not give them security for order and material prosperity— 
have they been conciliated? The vote of the 14th of 
October was as decisive in its character as any plébiscite 
could be, and it was given against the Marsnat. To 
whom does any further appeal from that virtual plébiscite 
lie? No matter how it is disguised, the answer must be, 
to the army. When the Marsuat’s friends talk of a fresh 
dissolution, of a state of siege, of taxes collected without 
the authority of the Chamber of Deputies, they talk in 
truth of a purely military despotism. When constitutional 


forms have once been overthrown there is no foundation 
for the Government but sheer force. It may be more or 
less naked according to circumstances, but it is still force. 
What comfort is there in such a state of things for those 
who do after all desire to see France enjoy settled institu- 
tions? They will be no nearer the realization of their 
desires than they were twenty-seven years ago. All the 
gains of the long interval will have gone for nothing. The 
fact that the great mass of Frenchmen are Conservative, 
which Naroteon III. brought to light; and the other fact, 
which the experience of the last six years has brought to 
light, that their Conservatism is mainly social, and that, pro- 
vided the Republic gives them securities on this head, they 
prefer the Republic to any other form of Government, will 
be as though they had never been disclosed. The Republic 
will have been overthrown by military violence, and over- 
thrown not because it left any social necessities unsatisfied, 
but because it was necessarily hostile to the partisans of 
the Government into whose place it had stepped. It is 
true the Duke of Brociiz maintains that it is the social 
peril that the Marsan is warding off from France. But 
the political value of such an assurance depends entirely 
on the degree of acceptance which it gains. It had become 
worthless by the evening of the 14th of October. It is 
essentially an argument addressed to the nation; and 
when the nation has answered that it is not convinced, and 
that, in point of fact, it does not believe that there is a social 
peril, it is clear that the appeal has at all events been 
made too soon. The Conservative, as opposed to the 
dynastic, partisans of the Marsw#aL ought at least to have 
waited until their adversaries had shown themselves in 
their true colours, and not have mistaken M. Srmon’s inno- 
cent and feeble flame for the Radical lightning which was 
to bring destruction on every settled institution. <A 
greater humiliation could hardly have been inflicted 
on the Orleanist tradition than the presentation of an 
address from a hundred of the leading wholesale and 
retail traders in Paris, praying the Marsman to sub- 
mit to the decision of the nation. What has become 
of the bourgeoisie who were supposed to be the strength 
of the Citizen King and of his House? They have gone 
over to the Republic, not because they love the Republic, 
but because they love their business, and because they find 
that their business went on more prosperously when the 
MarsHAL was content to accept his Ministers from the 
Chamber than it goes on now when he is supposed to be 
protecting trade against the Chamber. It is of no avail 
that he has chosen a strictly business Cabinet, and mae 
the Exhibition of 1878 the principal feature of his policy. 
These perverse traders plead that they know more abont 
business than he does; and they insist that it is only “ by 
“ giving full and sincere satisfaction to the wish so clearly 
“and emphatically expressed at the last elections” that 
he can enable France to offer her guests a really worthy 
hospitality. This practical and common-sense view of the 
situation ought to have been the view put forward by all 
genuine Conservatives. Instead of this, it is the view 
which all who profess and call themselves Conservatives 
have been doing their best to discredit. 


The letter which M. Raoun Dovat has just made public 
is another slap in the face to the Conservatives who support 
the Marsnat. M. Raout Duvat may be called a reasonable 
Imperialist—a politician, that is to say, who holds that 
France would be most prosperous under a well-administered 
Empire, provided that it was set up by the free choice of 
the nation. M. Duvat voted on the Conservative side in 
1873, because M. Tuiers was not sufficiently ready to 
pacify the fears of the Right. But he complains that, 
instead of redeeming their pledge then given, and respecting 
the Republican form of government, the Right have ever 
since that time been intriguing against the Republic. 
True Conservatism, he goes on, consists in submitting to 
the will of France, in accommodating themselves to the 
institutions established by law, and in leaving the fature 
to decide whether the distrust which these institutions 
inspire in them is well or ill founded. Thus the Conserva- 
tives who claim to be superior to all dynastic consider. 
ations, and to have the social welfare of France solely in 
view, have exposed themselves to be lectured, with excellent 
reason, by a man who has never claimed’ to be more than 
@ provisional Republican, but who is able to see that the 
resistance to the majority of the electors which the 
Marsal is now offering can only land France once more 
in the chaos to which baffled intri of every hue are 
naturally anxious to reduce her. the Marsmat listens 
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to his worst, but most persistent, advisers, the country will 
be in a worse position politically than it was in after 
the 4th of September, 1870. A regular Government 
had then been overthrown, and an improvised Government, 
without any express popular confirmation, had been set up 
in its place. But the Government of National Defence 
could plead the necessity which knows no law, and they 
had at least popular acquiescence on theirside. If Marshal 


MacManon determines to govern without the Chamber, he © 
will have no similar excuse to offer; and it is exceedingly 


doubtful whether he will not meet with an active and 
decided resistance. 

The latest news seems to suggest that the gravity of the 
situation is at length becoming clearer to his mind. He 
has sent for the Presidents of the two Chambers, and has 
informed them that the Legislature is in no danger, thus 
implicitly contradicting the rumour that a coup d’état of 
some kind is in preparation. It is something, of course, 
to know that the Marsa does not at present contemplate 
any open breach of the Constitution; but the satisfaction 
derived from this assurance is somewhat lessened by the 


reflection that under any circumstances a coup d’état could | 


hardly have been contemplated until the quarrel between 
the Presipent and the Chamber had gone some way further. 
The MarsHat is now said to be waiting to see what the 
Chamber will do in regard to the Budget. If they 
are willing to discuss it, and so to prevent the public 
administration from coming to a stand, he will choose 
a Parliamentary Ministry. If they refuse to discuss 
it, and so bring the [public administration to a 
standstill, he will ask the Senate to choose between a 
fresh dissolution of the Chamber and his own resignation. 
That the Chamber will so completely surrender the power 
of’ the purse as to vote the Budget as though nothing had 
happened is highly improbable. On the other hand, it is 
said to be wisely unwilling to introduce more confusion 
into the public service than is unavoidable; and with this 
view to contemplate voting the bulk of the Estimates, and 
only withholding the expenses of purely political agents. 
Whether the Marsnat will accept this compromise is 
another question, and the paternal attitude he has lately 
assumed towards the oflicials appointed by the late Go- 
vernment suggests the fear that he may regard the with- 
holding of their salaries as a renewed defiance to himself. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN. 


yen is nothing new in Mr. Grapstone’s last speech 
at Hawarden. The parish is happy in its privilege of 
serving as asounding board to the most popular of lay 
preachers ; and the inhabitants have no reason to complain 
if, as on the last occasion, they are lightly taxed for the 
benefit of Bulgarian or Bosnian refugees. Sir Ropert 
PeeL sometimes employed his neighbours, who were also 
his constituents, for a somewhat similar purpose, as when 
he promulgated the new creed of the Conservative party 
in an election address which was afterwards known as the 
Tamworth Manifesto. At a later period of his life Sir 
Rosert Peet occupied nearly the same position which is 
now held by Mr. Giapstone. He had long been not only 
the official leader of his party, but beyond comparison its 
most eminent member; and after attaining the post of 
Prime Minister and greatly improving the legislation of 
his time, he assumed an independent position, having 
announced his determination not to resume office. The 
party which had always opposed him retained power 
during the rest of his life; but Sir Roserr Prep 
was careful to spare them all embarrassment, and 
he facilitated by every means in his power the conduct 
of public business. Respected throughout Europe, he was 
incapable of creating or increasing diplomatic difficul- 
ties; and when on one occasion he felt bound to oppose 
the policy of the Foreign Minister, he took the opportunity 
of paying him a high personal compliment. Mr. GLapsTONE 
has chosen a different part, with doubtful advantage to 
his popularity, and with a great sacrifice of personal dig- 
nity. In every agitation he is the most restless advocate 
of innovation ; and he has, notwithstanding the responsi- 
bility of which he canuot divest himself, become a zealous 
partisan in the most complicated and dangerous of inter- 
national controversies. though during his long term of 
office he maintained the policy which is that of his pre- 
decessors, his colleagues, his opponents, and his successors, 
he now pronounces a retrospective and unqualified con- 


demnation on the Turkish Empire and its ancient connexion 
with England. In any negotiation which may arise out of 
the present war the English Government will be hampered 
in its efforts to protect the national honour and interests 
by Mr. Giapsrone’s extravagant denunciations of one of 
the parties in the contest. 

Mr. Forzes thought it right to communicate to his 
countrymen the knowledge which he had acquired of 
Russian administration and of the characters of the Turks 
and Bulgarians. It might have seemed unnecessary that 
Mr. GtapstoyeE should reply on behalf of his special 
clients. His apology for the Bulgarians is in substance 
that their vices are those of an oppressed population, and 
that their tyrants, and not themselves, are responsible for 
their degraded condition. Mr. Fores had argued from 
their evident prosperity that the stories of Turkish extor- 
tion and cruelty were probably exaggerated. Mr. GLADSTONE 
explains the comfort and wealth which they apparently 
possess by two remarkable theories. The Bulgarians, he 
says, who were seen by Mr. Fores evidently belonged to 
districts occupied by the Russian armies, whereas op- 
pression must have been practised by the Turks. It 
is not easy to understand how the possession of nume- 
rous flocks and herds, of stacks of grain, and of 
well-furnished houses, can have been results of a Rus- 
sian invasion. Mr. Giapstonr’s second reason is no less 
paradoxical. The Bulgarians, he says, are rich because 
they have plenty of land; and land is abundant because 
the Turks have exterminated or greatly thinned the popu- 
lation. The statement seems to be utterly unfounded, even 
if it were not obvious that misgovernment which had 
greatly reduced the numbers of the inhabitants would have 
caused poverty and distress among the survivors. When 
the Mussulmans of Northern Bulgaria fled before the Russian 
invasion they neither molested those whom they left 
behind, nor meddled with their property. Mr. GLADSTONE 
compares their inoffensive conduct to the proceedings of 
a man who had beaten a helpless victim on ninety- 
nine days out of a hundred, and who claimed gratitude 
because he had suspended the torture on the hundredth 
day. The ninety-nine acts of oppression exist in Mr. 
GLapstone’s imagination. The history of the hundredth 
day alone depends on evidence. The outrages committed 
in the panic of 1876 on the south of the Balkans were 
inexcusable and deplorable; but massacres are, even in 
Tarkey, exceptional and not ordinary occurrences. Mr. 
Forbes would be one of the last to extenuate the crimes of 
Philippopolis; but he seems to have convinced himself 
that in ordinary circumstances the Turks were rather 
careless than cruel. 


The comic element which Mr. Giapstoxe thought fit to 
introduce into his lecture might have escaped criticism if 
it had not served him as a serious argument. It was for 
himself to consider the propriety of raising a laugh by read- 
ing an absurd and imaginary description of his personal ap- 
pearance and an account of his early career when he kept 
swine in Bulgaria. Few great statesmen have willingly 
raised a laugh from a crowd at their own expense; but the 
parishioners of Hawarden gladly accept a passage of broad 
comedy from the austere personage whom they justly rever- 
ence as the principal inhabitant. The contrast with the 
real facts was undoubtedly ludicrous, but it was scarcely 
stranger than the inference which was drawn from the dull 
buffoonery of the unknown Turkish scribbler. Having 
exhausted the risible faculties of an audience not perhaps 
accustomed to humour, Mr. GLapsToNe gravely asserted that 
the Turkish Government had authorized the caricature of 
his biography and his personal appearance. Inthe midst of 
a war for life and death the Porte is at leisure to dictate to 
a newspaper writer a fantastical libel on an adversary who 
is certainly not entitled to forbearance on the part of the 
Turks. It could scarcely be expected that Mr. GLADSTONE 
would condescend to retaliate by a personal attack, not on 
the present Ministers of the Suttan, but on a Turkish 
statesman who had the audacity to contemplate the re- 
generation of his country. Mr. Guapstone has read in a 
book lately published a story, supposed to have been told 
by an anonymous Tarkish Colonel, of an assassination perpe- 
trated by the command of Misuat Pasua when he governed 
the Vilayet of the Danube. The tale itself is probably 
hundreds of years old, for it bears on its face the character 
of fiction. Mrpuat Pasua’s name is perhaps obnoxious to 
Mr. Gtapstone, as formerly to General Ianatierr, because 
he proved that a Turkish ruler could make roads, could 
encourage industry, and could compel Christians and 
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Mussulmans to live together under a just and equal 
administration. His crime is aggravated by his later 
attempt to restrain the despotism which has ruined the 
Turkish Empire, and, above all, by his steady resistance to 
Russian menace and intrigue. Though Mripnar has done 
all this, and more, he ought to have been secure against 
the form of attack which Mr. Guapstoye has conde- 
scended to adopt. Having without evidence or probability 
published his charge of murder, he challenges the victim 
of calumny to contradict and disprove the accusation. Mr. 
Guapstone himself has often been exposed to milder 
slanders, and he has not failed to deny the right of 
libellers to call upon him for a denial of unproved 
charges. A Turk as the great anti-human specimen of 
humanity seems not to be entitled to human justice. 
Turkish Pashas have no schoolrooms full of humble and 
admiring neighbours whose laughter they may excite by 


‘exposing the blunders of English Giaours. 


r. GLADSTONE’s violations of good taste under the in- 
fluence of passionate feeling only deserve notice because 
they impair the authority which ought to attend his cha- 
racter and political rank. A graver objection may be taken 
to his persistent misconception of the issues on which he 
asks for the verdict of the country. Those who deplore 
and censure a war of ambition which may probably 
produce incalculable mischief are not disposed to deny 
the faults and failings of the Turks, or even to pledge 
themselves to the innocence of any Pasha whom the 
enemies of Turkey may accuse of murder. The Turks 
are what they have been for years and perhaps for cen- 
turies; and the few theorists who maintain that it would 
at any time have been just and expedient to drive them 
out of Europe are consistent in approving the Russian 
invasion. The people are no worse than when their in- 
dependence was defended in the Crimean war, and the Go- 
vernment may perhaps be somewhat better. Mr.G1LapsToNE 
declares, with a wild overflow of invective, that the Turks 
are guilty of cruelty, ferocity, unbridled lust, which are, he 
says, the vices of conquerors; of meanness, ferocity, and 
robbery, which he describes as the vices of slaves ; and of 
systematic slander, exemplified in the description of him- 
self as a Bulgarian swineherd. If all these things are true, 
they were true when Mr. GiapsTone concurred in the 
Crimean war, and when he concluded the treaty of 1871 
for the maintenance of the independence of the Porte. The 
business of a foreign State is not to guarantee the morality 
of the subjects of another Power, but to consider whether 
it is expedient that its territory should be annexed by an 
invader. As usual, Mr. Giapsrone sneers at British in- 
terests ; but when he was in office, he willingly or unwill- 
ingly acknowledged his obligation to defend them. 


M. LANFREY. 


PREMATURE death has carried off one of the fore- 

most of French writers and one of the most consci- 
entious, moderate, and high-minded of the Life Senators of 
the Left. M. Lanrrey has left unfinished his history of 
Napo.eon, and will no longer aid a struggling party with 
wise counsels and the lustre of his name. To French 
literature and to the political world of France the loss is 
great and irreparable. He was a Liberal in the sense in 
which Sir Cornewatt Lewis and Mr. Grore were Liberals. 
He had the conviction, deduced from a life of study, that 
it was only by reflection and endeavour that men could 
improve themselves, and that it was only by improving 
themselves that they could improve their country. The 
whole bent of his mind was fixed, with a firmness that 
every year increased, in a direction adverse to Imperialism. 
No occupation could have been more congenial to 
him than that of doing his best to smite down the 
golden idol which the worshippers of Napotzon had set 
up; and after having practised his hand as an historian 
in a sketch of the political history of the Popes, and in 
drawing a series of political portraits of eminent French- 
men, he gave himself up to the task of writing, as he 
thought it ought to be written, the life of the founder of 
the Imperial dynasty. He had completed four volumes 
before the fall of the Second Empire, and the fifth volume 
was published two years ago. In the interval between the 
publication of the fourth and fifth volumes he was ap- 
pointed by M. Turers Minister at Bern, and he was 
pressed by the Duke of Broaiie to continue at his post 
after M. Tiers was replaced by the Marsnat. It was 


creditable to the Duke that he should pay this tribute to 
the literary eminence and high character of an opponent ; 
but when the project for bringing back the head of 
the Boursons as a Legitimist King came into prominence, 
the divergence of views between the Minister and his chief 
became too wide, and M. Layrrey’s resignation was 
accepted. The long illness which has at last proved 
fatal rendered him incapable of any active exertion 
in the field of politics, and, it is feared, has also stood in 
the way of the further prosecution of his History. This is 
the more to be regretted as the published a only 
carry the reader down to tle eve of the rupture with 
Russia, and the most interesting and instructive part of 
Napoveon’s history—that of his fall—had still to be written. 
Enough, however, has been accomplished to effect the main 
purpose of the writer. This was simply to tell the truth 
about Napo.eoy, to let Frenchmen know what the hero 
was really like, and what was the system that he set up. 
M. Layrrey was far too wise and too honest to write a mere 
impassioned denunciation of NapoLeon in the style of 
Victor Hvco. Such a composition would have produced 
no effect on the class whom M. Lanrrey wished to reach, 
those who will inquire and weigh evidence and judge 
for themselves. He was not unfair to NapoLEon; where 
there is a doubt he gives NapoLeon the benefit of the doubt ; 


when he thinks Napoteon has been misjudged, he says . - 


so. This, no doubt, was simply to do the duty of 
an honest critic; but the materials for condemning 


Napo.roy, if it is once admitted that NaPoLeon was not too. 


great to be judged by the ordinary standards of right and. 


wrong, were so ample that M. Lanrrey could have felt no. 


temptation to conceal anything that he thought could be 
said on Napo.eon’s behalf; and of course he paid the 


constant tribute to NAPpoLEon’s military genius, power of 


organization, and fertility of resource which any one who. 


calls himself an historian must pay. It was not so much ta. 


attack NapoLeon as to shatter the Napoleonic legend that 
M. Layrrey had in view as the chief aim of his labours; 
and, so far as any historian can dispel popular illasions, he 
may be said to have succeeded in his task. 


To the notion that NarpoLeoN was a man whom honest. 


men can properly admire M. Lanrrey opposes, insists on, 
and proves that NapoLeon was the most prodigious and 


contemptible liar the world has ever seen. ‘That NapoLeon. 


was ambitious, treacherous, unscrupulous, cruel, and selfish 
is familiar to every one. To say this is only to say that 
he had faults which his admirers think necessary in- 
gredients in the character of a great man, or which are 


easily pardoned in one. But M. Lanrrey was buoyed up- 


by the hope that the world would recoil from a certain 
amount of lying even in the greatest man. Every one 
knew that NapoLeon wrote bombustic despatches, and 
tricked and deceived friends and enemies. But literary. 
rhapsodies were the fashion of the day, and in point of 


style NAPOLEON was not much worse than CHATEAUBRIAND;. 


and a conqueror is not expected to tell the precise trath 
to those whom he has made up his mind to plunder. It is. 
the peculiar meanness of NapoLeon’s lying that M. Layrrey 
endeavoured to bring into the light of day. As he says, 
NaPoLeon was the creator of bis own legend. He was 
perpetually preparing a false history for posterity. He in-. 
vented artfal schemes by which the blame of bis misdeeds. 
or blunders might be shifted by the historians of the future. 
on the shoulders of others. He tried to cast on TALLEYRAND- 
the responsibility of the murder of the Duke of Enauien. 
and of the inveiglement of the Spanish Princes to Bayonne. 
He concocted au imagiuary letter to Murat, in which, on 
the eve of the Spanish war, he warned that impetuous 
commander of all the dangers which were sure to beset the 
French army; and which, as he was writing long after all 
was over, he was able to foretel with his usaal penetrating 
insight. He heightened the meanuess of his divorce from 
JOSEPHINE by imagining the plea of duress to account for 
his having gone turough the religious ceremony with her; 
so that “this singular minor,” as M. Lanrrey calls him, 
offered himself as the victim of stern compulsion on tie part 
of his unhappy and timid wife. He in fact carried lying 
to the height of a tine art, and had a bouudiess belief in 
its unfailing usefuluess. When he ordered ten grandees of 
Spain to be picked out and shot he called the proceeding 
an act of amuesty. When he ordered a law to be pre- 
pared sanctioning the erection of seven State prisons, he 
was shocked to tind there was no preamble to it, and 
ordered two pases of liberal motives for the law to be pre- 
fixed. M. Lanrrey deals in the same way with the 
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Nappleonic system. It was, in his view, a sham through. 
out. There was a sham Senate, a sham Council of State, 
and a very sham Legislative Body. The control of finance 
was a pure farce. Naporeon was always promising what 
he called liberal institutions to other countries, and the 
end of his liberal institutions was invariably conscrip- 
tion, grinding taxation, and cold-blooded intimidation. 
Spain was one of these countries; and one of the first 
orders he gave when Spain seemed at his feet was 
that a hundred poor persons should be seized at random 
in Madrid, of whom fifteen were to be shot and the rest 
sent to the galleys. In short, everything, or almosé 
everything, that this hero set up as specially his own 
was a delusion. His new nobility, his reconciled Church, 
his dependent kingdoms, were all impostures, All that he 
had that was real was his genius, his selfishness, and his 
army. 


As an historical study M. Laxrrey’s work is not likely | 


to be quickly superseded or successfully attacked. Those 
who henceforth idolize Naroteon will at any rate know 
with what defects they have got to accept him; and so 
long as patient labour, widih of grasp, and brilliant 
turns of language attract readers, M. Lanrrey’s work 
will be read. But when it is asked how far he accom- 
plished his main purpose of shattering the Napoleonic 
legend, it may perhaps be said that it was inevitable 
be should fail in one way, while he certainly suc- 
ceeded in another. An _ historian can do little to 
dispel popular illusions. When people are determined to 
believe a legend they wili believe it. It is always easy 
to turn history round and to find grounds of excuse for 
heroes. And, even as a mere matter of fairness to Napo- 
LEON, it must be remembered that, if he was mean, he lived 
ina mean world. His contemporaries on the Continent 
were as shabby a lot of people as ever trod the’earth. If 
he is to be despised for the effrontery and mendacity with 
which he divorced Josgrsine, what are we to say of the 
ecclesiastics who accepted his pleas, aud of the Emperor of 
Austria who gave his daughter to this singular divorcee ? 
If Narotron worshipped success, so did those with whom 
Narotron had to deal. M. Layrrey says of Gorrue that 
he showed himself less of a man than of a Grand 
Ghamberlain when he did homage at Erfurt to the 
conqueror of his country. But Gorrue was only the most 
eminent of Grand Chamberlains in a time when kings were 
burning to walk in his footsteps. So long as French peasants 
eagerly accepted the Napoleonic legend, an Imperialist 
with a fair share of the audacity and ingenuity which 
distinguish his party might bave written an apparent 
refutation of M. Lanrrey’s book which would have easily 
satisfied those unexacting critics. The Napoleonic legend 
has been shattered; but it has been shattered not by a 
bovk, but by Sedan. That Imperialism has not been able 
to-keep a foreign army out of French homes is the patent 
fact that has given it, for a time at least, a fatal blow. 
Bat, on the other hand, M. Lanrrey has in one way neither 
written nor lived in vain. The real basis of opposition to 
all the Napoleonic traditions and ideas is to be found, 
net in the acceptance of adverse criticisms, bat in the 
growth of a spirit new in France, but every day in- 
eveasing. This is the spirit of men who are determined 
at once to do their duty and to have their rights; whom 
reflection has led to see the paramount importance of law, 
ot order, and freedom; and who hive learnt, and who 
practise the lesson, that the performance of everyday duties 
ig the ouly road to a lasting political settlement. To such 
meu M. Lanrrey and his book were as welcome as rain 
after drought. He gave them food tor a healthy scorn of 
what is base and for an intelligent adherence to whiat is not 
base ; and it may be added that to such men he will long 
live, though he has passed away from amoung them, and 
will speak though he is dead. 


PARTIES IN AMERICA. 


Yas Republican party in the United States seems 

likely to lose the supremacy which has lasted for six- 
teen years. The Democrats have a sufficient, though 
diminished, majority in the House of Representatives, and 
they may perhaps ultimately obtain the control of the 
Senate. Their chance of success is increased by the schism 
which bas been produced in the Republican party by the 
Peesipent’s efforts to reform the Civil Service, aud by his 


teleraut policy in the South; but the vital strangle tor a | 


majority in the Senate will be determined by a strict 
party vote. All the Republicans are equally anxious to 
confirm the election of the notorious Ke.iocG as Senator 
for Louisiana ; and two other seats are also in dispute. In 
the Senate there are no Election Committees, nor has an 
other judicial machinery been provided. The doubtful 
elections depend exclusively on the strength of the parties 
who, if they respectively succeed, will confirm or create a 
permanent majority for themselves. At the time of the 
latest accounts the Democrats and Republicans were for 
the moment equally divided ; but Mr. Biarxe and another 
Republican Senator were hurrying to Washington in the 
hope of turning the scale of victory. At this point an in- 
teresting uncertainty was caused by the unexpected secession 
of Mr. Paterson of South Carolina, and of a Mr. Conover 
who belonged to the same class of politicians. The 
deserters from the Republican party were of the kind 
known as “ carpet-baggers,”’ or Northern adventurers who 
had sought political and material profit by managing the 
votes of emancipated negroes in the South. Although 
their principles may not perhaps have been extraordinarily 
strict, they were by party connexion Republican of the 
Republicans ; ayd it was by the extravagant proceedings 
of many of their number that the reaction has been pro- 
vokedin the Southern States. Parerson is at presentexposed 
to prosecution for frauds which, if they have really been 
committed, may rival the impudent peculation of Tweep. 
Perhaps Conover may have engaged in similar practices, 
though the circumstances of his case are not so generally 
known. It may be conjectured that Parerson, like the 
chief witnesses in .a late English trial, hopes to obtain 
impunity by the betrayal of his accomplices. He has 
consequently of late voted with the Democrats. The 
Republicans, however, have now detached Conover from 
the Democrats, and PatrrersoN may also be brought over. 
Taunts against the Democrats for accepting the aid of 
disreputable proselytes may be answered by the obvious 
rejoinder that the Republicans are responsible for the mis- 
deeds of their allies in the South; and that they are even 
now contending for the admission to the Senate of dis- 
reputable partisans. 


In the intervals of the main party contest Mr. Conxiine 
and other Republican malcontents are exerting themselves 
to thwart the PresipENtT in his efforts to purify the public 
service. Ata secret meeting of Republican Senators Mr. 
CoNKLING is understood to have proposed the rejection of 
the Presipenr’s nominations in all cases in which the 
vacancies had not, in the opinion of the party, been justi- 
fied by sufficient reasons. In other words, the PresipEntT 
was to be prevented from dismissing public officers who 
might, in defiance of his prohibition, have taken an active 
part in elections. Mr. ConKLING’s proposal seems to 
have been adopted by a majority; but in some in- 
stances nominations opposed by the Republicans have been 
confirmed by the adhesion of a sufficient number of Demo- 
cratic votes. The journalists of the party are both puzzled 
and scandalized by a quarrel which must be encouraging to 
the Democrats. There can be little doubt that the Presi 
DENT’s policy is unpalatable to nearly all the active mem- 
bers of the party; but at the same time Mr. ConKLine is 
accused of producing an unseasonable division. It is of 
course thought necessary to devise popular arguments 
against a change which to foreigners seems ina high degree 
expedient. In a late interview with a newspaper reporter 
Mr. Conxiine described a body of civil servants holding 
office during good behaviour as a bureaucratic aristocracy 
which would be inconsistent with Republican institutions. 
An aristocracy, in the original sense of the word, is un- 
doubtedly obnoxious to the devotees of equality. If those 
who administer public affairs were really better than the 
average community, the double advantage of official power 
and of superior virtue would provoke universal envy 
and dislike. In acertain sense Mr. Coyk.ine is justified 
in asserting that frequent change and rotation of office is 
a natural consequence of democracy. His own objection 
to the establishment of a permanent Civil Service is 
perhaps of a more practical nature. It is difficult to 
understand how party organization in the United States 
could be conducted if offices were not used as rewards for 
exertion at elections. The party which began the reform 
would be placed at a great disadvantage in its contest 
with an opponent who disposed without scruple of the 
old-fashioned machinery. 

It is the peculiar felicity of the United States that for 
the most part political warfare is confined to the mere 
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surface of society. The community may in consequence 
suffer from bad legislation; but it has in ordinary times 
no revolutionary violence to fear. Corruption and jobbing 
are more innocuous than anarchy; and probably the 
squabbles of Mr. Hayes and Mr. CoxxK rye, and even the 
audacious tergiversations of the Parersons and Conovers, 
are generally regarded rather as subjects of amusement 
and curiosity than with serious anxiety. The country is so 
rich that it can afford to be cheated to a large extent, and 
American citizens scarcely understand the mischievous re- 
sults of economic miscarriages and blunders. 


By far the | 


most important question which is affected by the current | 


party contests relates to the resumption of specie payments. 
The House of Representatives has lately passed a Bill for 
the repeal of the Resumption Act or of its principal provi- 
sions. The division on the Bill did not correspond with 
party combinations ; but a large majority of Republicans 
voted for resumption, and a large majority of Democrats 
for the repeal of the measure. It therefore seems probable 
that,if the Democratic party becomes predominant in Con- 
gress, its power will be used in support of an inflated cur- 
rency. The proposal of making silver a legal tender to an 
unlimited amount is made for the purpose of re- 
ducing the sums payable to the public creditor. 
double standard of value almost certainly confers a 
benefit on the borrower at the expense of the 
lender. A loan repayable in gold could not have been con- 
tracted on equally favourable terms if it had been under- 
stood that the liability might be discharged in silver. If 


the Western Democrats and their Republican allies succeed | 
| interesting to know how much of the question can be 
‘settled with reference to the particular interest of farmers, 
It is understood | 


in their efforts to make silver a legal tender, they will 
probably find themselves strong enough to prevent re- 
sumption of specie payments altogether. 
that the majority of the Senate will not assent to the Bill 
for repeal in its present form ; bat there is no doubt that it 
will to some extent relax the obligation created or recog- 
nized by the Resumption Act. The Presipenr will prob- 
ably put an end to the Bill by his.veto; and it will be 
impossible or difficult to induce two-thirds of either branch 
of Congress to pass the Bill against his wish. It will 
nevertheless be difficult for the Government to resume 
specie payments at the appointed time against the wish of 
the Senate and the House. 

The Democratic party is unwise on the eve of its 
recovery of political power in committing itself to a false 
economic system. Its leaders have not hitherto pledged 
themselves to a commercial policy which might perhaps 


compensate for mistakes in dealing with the currency. It | 


is a defect in the political system of the United States that 
great questions are almost always considered with refer- 
ence rather to popularity than to public expediency. It is 
not yet known whether an abandonment or modification of 
a protective tariff would win more votes in the Western 
States than it might perhaps lose in the East. The 
Democrats have lately carried an election in Pennsylvania, 
which is more than any other State devoted to Protection ; 
and the successful candidates probably pledged themselves 
to the local creed. The combinations of both parties are 
for the time perplexed or deranged by the agitation 
which has resulted from the railway strikes. The 
so-called Labour party, which avows opinions border- 
ing on Communism, has displayed unexpected strength 
at recent State elections; and consequently party managers 
and candidates have in several instances attempted to con- 
ciliate the organized workmen by countenancing the less 
extravagant part of their demands. It remains to be 
seen whether the agitators will succeed in disproving the 
traditional belief in the impossibility of establishing a third 
party in the United States. The Know-Nothings, who 
formerly opposed the claim of recent immigrants to the 
franchise, the Liberal Republicans, who disapproved of the 
scandalous proceedings of their party, and other seceding 
sections have hitherto been suppressed or reabsorbed. The 
Labour party commands in some States a large number of 
votes; but the majority of the whole population is not, as 
in England, dependent on weekly wages. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE CATTLE-PLAGUE. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD’S answer to the deputation 
from the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
is satisfactory in so far as it announces that the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill. But recent events have deprived 
this promise of much of its former value. Until the 


/in the House of Common. 


| case. 


growth of obstruction into a distinct and conscious Par- 
liamentary force, to bring in a measure and to pass it were, 
when the subject was important and the. Government 
strong, merely two parts of a single process. It can no 
longer be said that there is any necessary connexion 
between them. When Lord BeaconsrieLp promises that the 
Bill shall be introduced at the first opportunity, regard 
being had to the state of public business, it is impossible 
not to recur to the many similar pledges which remained un- 
fulfilled last Session. ‘The state of public business used to 
be regulated by the Ministerial estimate of the relative im- 
portance of the several measures included inthe programme 
of the Session, It is now regulated by the estimate which 
certain Irish members may have formed of the relative gain 
to Home Rule of defeating one measure or another. Sup- 
posing, however, that the Obstructives will be graciously 
pleased to permit the discussion of a few indispensable 
subjects, such as the Budget and the more urgent Esti- 
mates, the Prime Minisrer says that a Bill to eheck the 
spread of the Cattle-plague shall be brought forward as 
early as possible next Session, 

As to the contents of the promised Bill Lord Bzacons- 
FIELD was naturally and properly reticent. The sole sug- 


A | gested provision to which he referred was the compulsory 


slaugliter of imported cattle at the port of debarkation, and 
upon this he only made the very safe remark that it was 
a matter that must be considered with reference to 
the general interests of the country. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD perhaps meant to apply this proviso to the 
whole subject; but, if he did not, it would be 


and how much with retcrence to the interests of ihe nation 
at large. It was certainly unfortunate that the Priwe 
Minister should give any colour to the notion that there 
are any really conilicting interests to be conciliated. There 
is plenty of supposed antagonism between the producer 
and the consumer of meat in England, but there is no real 
or permanent antagonism between them. If there were, 
it would be the plain duty of Parliament to preler the in- 
terests of the cousumer. The whole nation eat meat, but 
only a small part of the nation breed meat. The cattle- 
plague will never be effectually dealt with unless consumers 
can be brought to see that the diseases which work such 
havoc among the flocks and herds of Great Britain are 
the chief cause of the diminished supply of meat, and 
that any measures which deal effectually with this source 
of diminution are not the less beneficial to the consumer 
because they are also beneficial to the farmer. Uutorta- 
nately the process of bringing this conviction to the con- 
sumer’s mind is likely to be a slow one. The proceedings 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons show 
how strongly the opposite view is held. ‘The frequent 
divisions upon every important clause of the Report, and 
the fact that the line of demarcation almost always coin- 
cided with the agricultural and commercial elements in the 
Committee, are a siguiticant and threatening indication of 
the reception which the Government Bill will meet with 
There is no question upon 
which the House of Commonsis more sharply cut into two 
parts, though the division has little or nothing in common 
with political distinctions. 


Under these circumstances the success of the Govern- 
ment Bill will depend on two things—the nature of its pro- 
visions and the arguments by which these provisions are 
defended. The subject is essentially one that does not 
admit of compromise. It will be of no avail to make 
the restrictions on the spread of disease at home more 
irksome if the introduction of disease from abroad is 
allowed to go on unmolested. An attempt of this kind 
would certainly be resented both by those whose duty it is to 
obey and those whose business it is to enforce the law, and 
the alienation of both these classes always implies a certain 
laxity of administration, The farmer will think it hard 
that he is forbidden to move his stock about as be likes 
when foreign cattle are allowed to bring contagion into this 


‘country, and he will be disposed to run the risk of dis- 


obedience. The magistrate will often think the farmer 
has been roughly dealt with, and he will do his 
best to import extenuating circumstances into the 
Nor will it be of any avail to increase the restric- 
tions on importation and yet stop short of making them 
effectual. 1t appears, for example, from the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons that 
the present system of occasional slaughter at the port of 
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debarkation is far more injurious to the cattle trade than 
a system of uniform slaughter would be. Neither dealers 
abroad nor salesmen in England know what to expect. 
The market at Deptford may be crowded with beasts one 
day and empty the next, and as the cattle are only taken 
there for slaughter when there has been an unexpected 
outbreak of disease on the voyage, no one knows of their 
being there or comes prepared for purchase. The con- 
sequence is that the foreign dealer is discouraged, and 
perhaps sends over no more cattle, or, if he goes on 
sending them, it remains uncertain how many of them will 

o to Deptford to be killed, and how many will go to 
| een to be sold. This uncertainty necessarily checks 
the development of the internal traffic in dead meat ; and 
thus the foreign dealer has to put up with the loss arising 
from forced sales, while the English consumer has to 
submit to a glut of dead meat at one time and a scarcity 
of it at another. On the other hand, if slaughter at the 
port of debarkation is made compulsory, the foreign trade 
becomes once more subject to regular laws. The cattle 
are not diverted to a market to which they were not 
intended to go when they were put on board; and, as 
the whole home trade in foreign meat will then be of one 
kind, there will be a flow of capital into it proportionate 
to the ascertained demand. 

The arguments by which the Government will defend 
their Bill will to many persons be the first explanation they 
have had of the real effect of increased restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign cattle. The reports of Select Com- 
mittees are not very carefully studied, while the evidence 
on which they are founded usually finds an early and undis- 
turbed grave in a Blue Book. If the authors of the Bill 
are able to show that the amount of foreign meat eaten in 
England really bears but a fractional proportion to the 
amount of home-grown meat; that, in order to secure this 
small percentage of our total supply, we have hitherto 
risked the periodical destruction of a large part of our 
home supply ; that, if the imported diseases to which sheep 
and cattle are liable were once stamped out, the supply of 
home-grown meat would become steadily larger, while the 
importation, whether of live cattle to be killed at 
the port of debarkation, or, better still, of dead 
cattle killed at the port of embarkation, would probably 
increase at the same time, the question will be seen in its 
true colours as one that interests consumers quite as much 
as producers. The opposition to stringent measures for 
the extinction of the cattle-plague and kindred diseases 
would be a perfectly reasonable one if the ground on which 
it professedly rests could be proved. The antagonism is 
supposed to lie between dear meat caused by the exclusion 
of foreign supplies and cheap meat cansed by the main- 
tenance of foreign supplies. If it were so, every restric- 
tion now imposed on importation ought to be removed. It 
is only by convincing the public that the real antagonism 
lies between cheap meat caused by the unchecked multi- 
plication of sheep and cattle at home and their regulated 
importation from abrvuad, and dear meat caused by our own 
improvidence in allowing one source of supply to destroy 
the other, that usefal cultivation will become possible. 


PROTECTION xv, FREE-TRADE IN LABOUR. 


A’ a time when certain classes of employers are yearn- 
ing so eagerly after Protection that two Cabinet 
Ministers have thought it necessary to restate and reaffirm 
the policy of Free-trade, it cannot be matter for surprise 
that working-men should feel aggrieved at being suddenly 
exposed to foreign competition. Men engaged in hard 
bodily toil have little leisure for the study of economical 
science, even if they had the education to qualify them 
for it, and it is not to be wondered at if they adopt with- 


out inquiry fallacies which impose upon manufacturers and | 


rs. We do not, then, affect to censure very strongly the 
Raiden Masons’ Strike Committee for the tenor of the 
address in whichthey appeal to the Trade-Unioniststhrough- 
out the country to aid them in their present struggle against 
the master-builders. That address is very much what we 
might have expected. The Committee begin with a pro- 
test against “‘the unpatriotic action of the employers in 
* iutroducing foreign labour,” and, after a history of the 
dispute from their own pvuint of view, go on to call upon 
the Unionists “to let the world see that Englishmen are 
“ pot to be supplanted by foreiguers at the time of a dis. 
“ pute.” The interests of the working classes generally, 


they contend, are involved in this strike, since, if the 
builders succeed, each trade will be attacked in the same 
way, and defeated in detail. Therefore the masons are in 
reality fighting the battle of the working-men of England, 
and it is for working-men to show that they will not be re- 
duced “ to the contemptible position of slaves.’ Against the 
appeal for help in itself we have, of course, nothing to say. 
In a free country every body of men has an undeniable 
right to win sympathy and assistance, if it can, for any 
cause in which it may think itself interested. It is only to 
the special grounds upon which the masons’ appeal is based 
that we object. Stripped of its sentiment and rhetoric, 
it is neither more nor less than a plea for “ qualified pro- 
“ tection ” of labour, to borrow Lord Bateman’s phrase. The 
Committee plaintively remark that, if it were the interests 
of the capitalists which were exposed to invasion, the press 
and the platform would be eloquent in their defence ; but 
working-men under similar circamstances meet only with 
abuse and sarcasm. In this complaint the Committee betray 
their consciousness that public opinion is against them ; and, 
with the usual inconsequence of the wrong-headed, attri- 
bute the fact to the unworthy selfishness of the public. 
Still this consciousness so oppresses the Committee that 
they explicitly disavow a desire for the absolute prohibi- 
tion of foreign labour. In ordinary times, they say, the 
British workman is able to hold his own; it is only when 
he is involved in a quarrel with his employer that he fears 
the foreigner. How they would give effect to the qualified 
protection they solicit the Committee do not condescend to 
explain. If the employer has the admitted right to engage 
foreigners at other times, it is strange that he should be 
asked to give it up just when it becomes valuable to him. 
So, again, it is not easy to see by what means foreigners are 
to be excluded when their labour is in demand, while they 
may come freely when they are not required. Perhaps 
the Committee had hitherto regarded strikes as a kind of 
comedy, in which employers and workmen combine to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public for the purpose of 
raising prices. If so, the charge of unfairness brought 
against the builders becomes intelligible. 


Free-trade, we need not say, is the right to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. The master- 
builders are simply availing themselves of this common 
right. Workmen, we are well aware, resent the likening 
of labour to commodities. Flesh and blood, they urge, 
ought not to be treated as mere articles of merchandize, 
and their Trade-Unions are an embodiment of this protest. 
It is not flesh and blood, however, that in free countries 
are treated as merchandize, but the right to a certain ser- 
vice. This, or, in other words, his labour, the workman 
sells, and the employer buys, and what is bought and sold 
must be subject to the ordinary laws of political economy. 
Working-men waste their indignation and misapply their 
energies in resisting this inevitable truth. It is quite clear, 
indeed, that Free-trade in commodities is inconsistent with 
protection of labour. If the shipowner were at liberty 
to buy his ships abread, railway Companies to buy rails and 
engines in Belgium or elsewhere, and dealers to buy cloth 
and calico, while neither the ship-builder, nor the iron- 
master, nor the wool or cotton-spinner was allowed to 
engage foreign workmen when his own hands struck, it 
is evident that employers would be at the mercy of those 
they employed. The latter might conceivably succeed in 
raising wages until the manufacturer could no longer com- 
pete with his foreign rivals; indeed in some trades it is 
alleged that the men have actually done thisalready. The 
right to import labour, therefore, is an essential element 
of Free-trade. In the case of the contractor it is the only 
form Free-trade can take, for he is strictly a dealer in 
labour. The contract builder or the railway contractor 
, does not deal in houses or railways, but supplies the labour 
'and materials requisite for their construction. Conse- 
quently, if he is not as much at liberty to import the 
labour as the materials he needs, he is denied Free-trade 
in the costliest and the principal part of his business. 
This will explain, what at first sight seems curious, 
why it is that it is not in any of the occupations 
which are obviously exposed to foreign competition that 
the experiment of importing foreign labour has first been 
tried. Our food, our clothes, our ships, and most of the 
articles we use, we can purchase abroad, but not our 
houses ; these must be built at home. Owing to special 
circumstances, the building trade at a is exceptionally 

rosperous. ‘The discredit into which foreign securities 


ve fallen has brought house property into demand for 
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investment ; and at the same time the numerous school- 
houses and school offices required all over the country 
by the Education Act, and the erection of militia bar- 
racks by the Government, have given an extraordinary 
impetus to the building trade. Hence masons have conse- 
quently been able to secure exceptionally high wages. For 
the first time they are now made to feel that, though the 
trade itself may be beyond the reach of foreign competi- 
tion, those engaged in it are not, and it is in no wise sur- 
prising that they are discomposed by the discovery. But 
they must reconcile themselves to the fact, or suffer the 
consequences of a vain struggle against facts. 

The Strike Committee pass lightly over the ques- 
tion of abstract right, and proceed to charge the builders 
with unpatriotic conduct. The charge may possibly 
carry weight with many of those to whom the appeal 
is addressed, but the more intelligent hardly need to 
be reminded that the real or apparent interests of a 
class are not always identical with those of the com- 
munity. It is alleged by the master-builders that, if 
they were to concede the masons’ demands, they would 
have to raise all their charges, and consequently to raise 
rents all over London. Now the most urgent social need of 
the present day is improved dwellings for the working 
classes. Without improved dwellings the health, the morals, 
and the physical vigour of our town populations must 
inevitably degenerate. It follows that, if the master- 
builders are right, the masons’ demands are antagonistic 
to the highest interests of the working classes generally. 
The cost of building is already so excessive that any real 
and extensive improvement in working-men’s dwellings, 
except by municipal action, is impossible, and the masons 
would still further aggravate the evil. They may reply 
that the builders could concede all their demands without 
raising their charges. The information accessible to the 
— does not enable us to say whether that is so or not. 

t may be accepted as certain, however, that whether the 
builders could afford to make the concession or not, they 
would raise their charges. As long as they are able 
to secure their present profits, there is no reason why they 
should be content with less were they to yield the 
masons’ demands. Resistance to those demands, therefore, is 
not unpatriotic in the sense of being opposed to the public in- 
terests. For the rest, there is no pretence that the masons are 
at present ill paid. Judged by the general condition of their 
class, they are, on the contrary, exceptionally well off. 
Their wages are high, and their hours of labour short ; and 
it is therefore absurd to pretend that the importation of 
foreigners into the trade means the pauperization of Eng- 
lishmen. If English masons are pauperized it will be 
through their own wilfulness in rejecting good wages when 
they can get them. It is impossible, therefore, either on 
the ground of sentiment or of right, to contend that that 
importation is censurable. On the contrary, if it helps to 
convince the leaders of Trade-Unions of the folly and in- 
expediency of strikes, it will prove a national benefit. 
Instead of declaiming against the introduction of foreign 
labour and soliciting aid to oppose it, the Committee would 
act more wisely either in bringing the strike to a close or 
else starting a co-operative building firm in opposition to 
the masters; in which case they would realize for them- 
selves the exceptionally high profits which, as they allege, 
are now made by the masters. This last mode of bettering 
the condition of the masons would be in perfect accord- 
ance with economic principles and the public interest, and 
if the experiment were tried there would be every reason 
for sincerely desiring its success. 


SPIRIT-VAULTS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Times of Mondaylast contained an incidental descrip- 

tion of a change which has lately come over the system 
of licensed victualling in Liverpool. As everybody knows, 
the victualling element has long since disappeared from 
the liquor trade in towns. The food supplied in public- 
honses is usually limited to biscuits, and as, if a customer 
wants to eat as well as drink, he goes elsewhere, even these 
are only kept out of an unconscious antiquarianism 
which loves the fading traces of extinct institutions. Man 
cannot well eat more than a certain number of times in a 
day, whereas he can drink with no longer interval between 
the occasions than suffices to pass from one public-house 
to another. The association of eating with drinking 
is naturally therefore discouraged by the publicans, 


because it tends to encourage the mischievous notion 
that, as a man, ordinarily speaking, only eats when 
he is hungry, so he ought by parity of reasoning only to 
drink when he is thirsty. Liverpool has now taken a 
further step in the direction of change. The victualler 
having gone already, and being only represented by a 
licensed vendor of liquor, the only thing that remained to 
do was to get rid of the licence. We do not mean that 
Liverpool has obtained a private Act of Parliament enabling 
it to dispense with all the apparatus of Brewster Sessions 
and Licensing Justices. All this goes on as before. But 
the licence is no longer regarded, even in form, as a privi- 
lege renewable on good behaviour; it presents itself in 
naked simplicity as an absolute right of property. The 
public-houses, for the most part, says the account in 
the Times, “are not even occupied and conducted by 
** Lond fide licensed victuallers. The keeping of spirit- 
“vaults has become a gigantic business, in which large 
“ capitalists are embarked.” The nominal landlord, at 
least the man who is regarded as such by the fre- 
quenters of the house, has nothing to do with the licens- 
ing magistrates. He is responsible only to his employer, 
and is liable to dismissal whenever he does not sell 
enough drink or gets into difficulties with the police. A 
brewer or a spirit-merchant may have many such houses 
in his hands, in each of which he will be represented by 
one of these subordinates. The owner is not responsible 
for the misconduct of his servants; he dismisses them if 
they break the law, and what can he do more? He has 
not allowed people to get drunk in the house, or harboured 
improper characters, or assaulted the police, or miscon- 
ducted himself in any one of the ways which publicans’ 
flesh is heir to. On the contrary, he is usually a respect- 
able and wealthy man who has a large house in the 
suburbs, and is possibly interested in the Temperance 
movement. He conducts his business entirely by means 
of agents; and in the selection and management of these 
agents he is naturally guided by strictly business consider- 
ations. However deeply he may regret the prevalence of 
drunkenness in Liverpool, it would be Quixotic to lay the 
blame at the door of any individual, especially when that 
individual happens tobe himself. To do so would be to 
risk the loss of some of his hardly-earned capital, to 
expose his carefully-chosen investments to depreciativn, 
and thus—for of course he has a wife and family—to ris« 
that condemnation which Sr. Paut pronounces on the man 
who provides not for his own household. A course of con. 
duct which would reduce him below the level of an infidel 1x 
not to be expected from a citizen who combines sound Evan- 
gelical principles with sincere, though moderate, Charcli- 
manship. And what, after all, can be more satisfactory than 
a system which ensures the good conduct of the deputy by 
keeping him subject to instant dismissal at the pleasure of 
his master? There is no need for any intervention of the 
magistrates in their licensing capacity. The owner of an 
attractive and well-regulated vault at once gets rid of « 
man who has got into hot water with the police, and thus 
saves the magistrates al! trouble. 


There are carping and ill-conditioned persons in Liver- 
pool who see in this system merely an extension and per- 
petuation of that monopoly to which they attribute so mavy 
of the evils which attend the liquor traffic in this country. 
Where the publican is the owner of the house his misconduct 
gives the magistrates a hold over the licence as well as 
over the licensee. Under this new system the licence goes 
scot free. The police report that a bad servant allowed 
the house to get disorderly, but that as soon as they inter- 
fered he had been dismissed, and a new man, whose cha- 
racter was still to be ascertained, put in his place. It 
would be unfair to visit the sins of the discharged servant 
on the head of the discharging master, so no objection is 
raised by the magistrates. ‘lhe owner of the vault goes on 
investing more capital init, taking in adjoining houses and 
adding fresh sheets of plate glass, and thus at every step 
creating more and more of a permanent interest which a 
natural regard for property forbids the magistrates to inter- 
fere with. A demand for any special kind of labour usually 
creates a supply of it, aud by this time probably the 
kind of service required in these establishments has become 
a recognized form of industry. The service cannot, of 
course, be permanent, because the object of the employer 
will always be to get a servant who will make the vault 
popular; to make it popular will sooner or later involve a 
quarrel with the police, and, by a well-understood custom, 
a quarrel with the police carries dismissal with it. But to 
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an active and enterprising young man, with a taste for 
liqnor and a wish to see life, permanence is not the first 
consideration. He regards the months spent in a spirit 
vault in the light in which young men of a higher class 
regard a travelling tutorship. It is a post which gives him 
present employment of a pleasing kind, and leaves him 
time to consider what line of life he shall ultimately 
follow. Under successive servants of this type the spirit 


vault assumes a character of recurrent disorderliness with | 


which the licensing magistrates are quite powerless to 
deal. 


It may be said that undera system of free licensing 


tion of “holy ground” or of “holy water”; in which last 
case he implies that his correspondent might join in his laugh, 
Now this is clearly to lay down a very broad principle indeed, 
The virtue of consecration is applied to many persons and things 
besides churchyards and holy water, in none of which Mr. Bright, 
as a Quaker, can be expected to believe, but in some of which at 
least it may be assumed that the Bishop of Peterborough does 
believe. There is for instance the consecration of priests and 
bishops, and of the elements of the Eucharist. These also, from 
the Quaker point of view, are undoubtedly “superstitions.” Is it 


| therefore justifiable to employ ridicule for the purpose of “ clearing 


there would be equal room for the growth of this new | 


order of public-house. But under free licensing there 


would be two checks in operation which do not apply at 
present. In proportion as the public fecling against drink- | 


ing increases, magistrates, under a system of restricted | 


licensing, are less and less disposed to allow new public- 
houses to be opened. It is the only way, as things stand 
now, in which they can hope to check a great evil. The 
result is that the existing houses become more profitable 
every year; and, as the monopoly yields larger and larger 
returns, more and more capital is naturally invested in the 
sites and buildings which enjoy the invaluable privilege of 
supplying liquor to the neighbours. With free licensing 
there would always be the danger that a new public- 
house might be opened next door or across the street. 
Consequently there would be less temptation to put large 
sums of money into the business, and, as a licence which 
is given to any decent person who applies for it would not 
be worth transferring, the magistrates would have less 
inducement to deal tenderly with the owners of houses 
already licensed. Still, under any system of licensing, it 
would be expedient to adopt special precautions against 
this novel danger. Some measures ought to be taken to 
ensure that tlie keeper of a public-house shall also be its 
owner ; and if this were recognized as the intention of the 


the world” of them ? 
to avoid saying Yes. 

But, before coming to the abstract principle, a word may be said 
on Mr, Bright's particular application of it. There is, he appears 
to intimate, something as absurd to a reasonable man in the 
notion of “holy ground” as there is to Protestant apprehension 
generally in the notion of “ holy water,” so that either of them 
must be regarded as a legitimate subject of ridicule. We are 
inclined to demur to every part of this statement. It is quite 
unnecessary to raise any question here as to what “intused 
quality of holiness” consecration may or may not be sup- 
posed in particular cases to convey. Holy water has from 
very early times been used as a symbolical adjunct of Chris- 
tian worship, at least in the Western Church, and is still so 
used in the Church of Rome, though it has been discarded by 
the Church of England, except indeed that the water used for 
baptism is directed by the Prayer-book to be previously “ con- 
secrated,” which we fear must appear to Mr. Bright an idle if not 
a superstitious ceremony. Holy water, however, if it be a super- 
stition, is a very harmless one, and it is enough to observe here that 
ridicule directed against it in an address intended for the hearing 
or perusal of Roman Catholics—as Mr. Bright’s speech on the 
Burials Bill was certainly addressed to Anglicans—might justly 
be resented as an impertinence. And the offence which Mr. Bright 
disclaims having intended to commit would be a more serious one. 
For we cannot admit the analogy wherewith he twits his epis- 
copal correspondent, except in a very general sense. The consecra- 
tion of cemeteries rests on different grounds from the consecration 


On Mr. Bright’s principle it seems difficult 


| of holy water, and appeals to a far deeper and more widely spread 
‘ human feeling, though a long prescription might be pleaded for 


law—an intention which might be evaded, but could not | 
be contested—there would be no hardship in making the | 


forfeiture of the landlord’s licence work a forfeiture of the 
licenee under which that particular house is appropriated 
to the liquor-trade. 


THE LIMITS OF RIDICULE IN CONTROVERSY. 


Dae correspondence just published between the Dishop of 
Peterborough and Mr. Bright suggests an important question 
as to the lezitimate limits of ridicule in controversy. In saying this 
we do not forget that Mr. Bright had no intention of ridiculing the 
consecration of churchyards when he spoke of “ what do they call 
it—conseeration,” any more, we presume, than he intended to ridi- 
cule **a charge, I think they call it” in his reeent attack on the 
Bishop of ‘Truro’s address to his rural deans—which, as it happens, 
was not a “charge” in the oificial sense of the term. But his 
disclaimer—like Lord Beaconstield’s disclaimer of any intentional 
reference to Count Arnim in a too famous passage of his Guildhall 
speech last year—comes rather late. Nor does it appear very 
obvious why Mr. Bright cannot have intended any “sneer” at 
consecration because his speech was “entirely unpremeditated,” 
theugh we are of course bound to believe that he is not now con- 
scious of having intended it. At all events he must himself admit 
that. the meaning universally attached to his words, alike by 
those who heard and those who read them—as before to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s—abundantly excused in either case the mis- 
apprehension of an individual critic. Unpremeditated sarcasms 
are not wholly unknown, especially in the mouths of ready and 
practised orators, and it could hardly have oecurred either 
to his admirers or his opponents, till he himself told them so, 
that Mr. Bright was really ignorant of the fuct that the ceremony 
by which churchyards are set apart to sacred uses is called 


consecration. Le that as it may, however, there is an important | 


reservation in Mr. Bright's explanation here, as there was in his 
apology to the Bishop of Truro the other day. He had not then 
been able to find the missing report of the Bishop's speech, and 
could not even recollect the name of the paper where he had read 
it; it was therefore impossible for him, as an honest man, to do 
more than express his regret, “‘7f he had misrepresented him.” 
And so now, while disclaiming any intention of sneering at the 
consecration of churchyards, he takes care to observe that he 
“does uot believe in the virtue of consecration,” and adds sig- 
nificantly that, although “it is not necessary to ridicule all that 
one cannot believe,” yet itis certain that ridicule has had its share 
in clearing the world of some portion of the superstitions 
which have misled and afllicted it. We shall hardly then 
be doing an injustice to Mr. Bright if we assume that 
after all he considers “the virtue of consecration,’ whatever 

that may be—on which we may have a word J 
presently—fair game for ridicule, whether it be the consecra- 


to say | 


both. The desire to be buried in consecrated ground may be 
considered by Mr. Bright as a superstition, but he will hardly 
deny that it is a respectable and a natural sentiment, nor is it even 
contined to that large majority of the Christian world which has 
retained the rite. If our memory of the Waverley novels 
does not deceive us, there is a strong feeling about the 
matter among Scotch Presbyterians, and recent experience 
proves that it survives, however little it may be openly con- 
fessed, among English Dissenters. Nor is it any answer to say 
that after a man is dead it caa make no difference to him where 
he is buried. The argument would hold good just as much against 
the very natural and common desire to lie beside a beloved wife 
or child, or in some spot endeared by the associations of a life- 
time, as against the desire to be laid in consecrated ground. But 
in fact it is based on a fallacy analogous to that so excellently ex- 
posed by Canon Mozley in dealing with the claims of the 
Coutists to a superior standard of unselfish—or, as they are fond 
of phrasing it, “altruistic ”—morality, because they look forward 
only to a “subjective” immortality, and not to an individual 
heaven. Posthumous fame and influence, it is argued, can make 
no difference to a man personally after he is dead, though it may 
be very beneficial to the race, and it offers therefore, unlike the 
Christian doctrine, a noble and purely disinterested aim in life. 
Dr. Mozley replies, with unanswerable force, that though posthumous 
fame can make no difference toa man hereafter, the expectation of 
it makes a great difference to him now, and may be quite 
as selfish a motive as that attributed by Comtists to those who 
believe in the resurrection of the dead. And in just the same 
way, though it may make no difference to a man where he is 
buried when the time comes, the thought of where he is to be 
buried often makes a great difference to him beforehand. We 
might add of course that the place of burial may make a great 
ditierence to survivors. And even if it be granted for argument’s 
sake that such feelings are exaggerated or foolish, the common 
sense of mankind will revolt against their being put down with 
a sneer. 

So much for the particular controversy which gave rise to this 
correspondence. But both the Bishop and Mr. Bright have per- 
ceived that its real importance depends on the underlying principle 
at stake. How far ought the “ sharp weapon” of ridicule to be 
employed in assailing beliefs which are “ held sacred” on the one 
hand and denounced as “superstitious” on the other? 
ridicule has its uses, not only for amusement but for high moral 
ends, we do not for a moment dispute. All experience goes to 
confirm the Horatian maxim :— 

Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 
Nor are we prepared to maintain that ridicule or sarcasm should 
never be employed in religious controversy. It would be difficult, 
on that theory, altogether to exculpate St. Paul, and impossible to ex- 
onerate from blame mavy of the early Fathers, who use it freely in 
assailing the contemporary Paganism. Yetthere is something offen- 
sive, and offensive not only to good taste, in the spectacle of Gibbon 


_ “sapping with solemn sneer a solemn creed,” whether or not we 
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rd the creed satirized as true. It does not follow at all that 
oe is a superstition is therefore a fit subject for ridicule. There 
are superstitions and superstitions; and, as Bishop Magee justly 
remarks, this method of “ dealing with things held sacred by others,” 
even though wrongly held sacred, “ involves considerable responsi- 
bility in those who resort toit.” It is one thing, for instance, to sneer 
at holy water, which, as we observed just now, is at least an inno- 
cuous piece of symbolism, and another to ridicule a superstitious 
belief in the water from Lourdes or La Salette, which is based on 
a demonstrated—and, as many Roman Catholics would allow, in- 
jurious—tiction. It is one thing again to laugh at some childish 
or dishonest miraculous story—as in fact religionists of all classes 
are apt to laugh at miracles alleged by their rivals—and quite 
another to sneer, as Protestant controversialists have sometimes 
allowed themselves to do, at what they regard as the absurdity of 
Transubstantiation. Beliefs which are earnestly and deeply 
cherished by a large part of the Christian world as an integral 
element of their faith will never be shaken by such rude artillery, 
and reverence, as well as good feeling, should forbid its being em- 
ployed against them. And the same principle may be extended, | 
within limits, to religious systems outside Christianity, how- 
ever manifestly false. It is always easier to destroy than to 
reconstruct, and a grave responsibility rests on those who “sap 
with sneer” even a Pagan superstition—so long as it is not 
directly and actively immoral—until they have some assurance of 
being able to bring its votaries to the acceptance of a better creed. 
We have said already that the early Fathers did not shrink from 
employing this weapon in their assaults on Paganism. But then 
not only were they energetically engaged in the propagation of a 
purer faith—they were assailing a corrupt and rotten polytheism 
which had already ceased for any practical purpose to be a faith 
at all. Bishop Magee’s suggestive remark is in place here. 
“ Superstitions are successfully ridiculed when they are expiring ; 
they do not expire because they are ridiculed.” The Roman society 
which is depicted by Juvenal, the society which could enjoy the 
Dialogues of Lucian, had no serious beliefs left for Christian ridicule 
to undermine. The “ sharp weapon” of satire may be properly 
employed to give the coup de grdce—so to say—to a tottering 
superstition which has ceased to exert any but a baneful influence, 
and simply cumbers the ground. It is neither fitting nor effective 
when wantonly employed to discredit the serious convictions of 
serious and religious men. . 

Another distinction may be drawn, to which the Bishop does not 
advert. There is a wide difference between ridiculing a system of 
religious belief “ held sacred by others,” and ridiculing individuals 
or classes among its professors whose conduct has brought it into 
contempt. There are times when the truest friends of the Church 
may be those who expose without mercy the weaknesses or failings 
of her leading representatives, as may be learnt from the saying of 
one of her bitterest enemies that “the virtues of the clergy are 
more to be feared than their vices.” No fault can justly be found 
on this score with the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum or the Pro- 
vincial Letters. Monasticism is too many-sided and influ- 
ential an institution, it appeals too E gong J to some of the 
deepest instincts of our nature, and has had too long and 
eventful a history, to be disposed of by a sarcasm or a sneer. 
And even the Jesuit variety of it, which presents many 
more vulnerable points, is too powerful and compact a system 
to succumb to the keenest shafts of ridicule. But the sloth 
and ignorance of the monks of the sixteenth century were no 
less justly than profitably chastised by the caustic pen of Hutten ; 
nor could any more effectual corrective have been applied to the 
lax and shifty casuistry of the Jesuit divines of a later day than 
Pascal provided in the Provincials. If monasticism and Jesuitism 
are still living forces in the world, they owe it partly to the right- 
eous ridicule of their critics of a former day. A succession of 
Pascal's Jesuits or Ulrich von Hutten’s monks could not have held 
their own in the world. Any hierarchy again which produces 
prelates of the type of “Bishop Blougram” may be thankful to 
the satirist who exposes them. When two augurs cannot 
meet each other with grave faces, their craft is veritably 
in danger, but it will not perish because they are ridiculed, but 
because they have rendered it ridiculous. Ridicule, even 
when excessive or unjust, may sometimes fatally damage indi- 
viduals ; it will never be fatal to systems whose inner vitality is 
not already extinct. But undeserved ridicule is always injurious 
to its author, if not to its object, and may seriously injure those 
who listen to it also, We do not suppose that Mr. Bright’s sneer 
at consecration, even had it been intentional, would make our 
churchyards any the less sacred, but it may be questioned whether 
his hearers in the House of Commons were the better for the “ loud 
cheers and approving laughter” by which they testified “ their 
contempt for a ceremony the real nature of which they had pro- 
bably never taken the trouble to ascertain.” If, as the saying 
goes, “‘a sneer cannot be answered,” that is not because it is un- 
answerable, but because it states the case in a form which offers no 
opportunity of reply. It is,so far, like a Parthian arrow shot 
backwards; and this very consideration, while it may increase the 
sharpness of the weapon, should teach a fair—not to suy generous 
—antagonist to be exceedingly scrupulous in his use of it. What 
is said of curses is often true of sneers ; they come home,to roost. 


CRITICISM ON NOVELS. 


— is, we believe, an art in making everything, and there is 
a further art, or perhaps a science, in reviewing, judging, or 
criticizing everything. There are rules for both processes of which 
the mere outsider has no understanding. The outsider looks at a 
picture, and feels that he is about as well able to paint the picture 
itself as to take up the language of technical criticism about it. 
And yet it may be that he enjoys and admires the picture after 
some unscientific fashion of his own. Or, to take a smaller line of 
art, there is clearly a certain art or science of criticizing novels, as 
there is a certain art of writing them. Both the writing and the 
criticizing are more distinctly arts than the writing and criticizing 
subjects of more solid learning or science. In these latter cases 
the author has, or ought to have, something special to say. Manner 
may not be unimportant; but matter comes first. Is his matter 
right or wrong, true or false? It does not indeed follow that 
every man who has the requisite knowledge is fully fitted either to 
write a book or to criticize a book on the subject of his knowledge. 
He may know the facts, but he may have no power of putting 
them into shape. He may form a right critical judgment, but he 
may lack the power of expressing that judgment. Still in either 
case there is the substance. There is the raw material, lacking 
only the art to put it into shape. That art may possibly be‘sap- 
plied by some other hand, while the art without the su 

would count for nothing at all. In short, in solid writing and 
solid criticism of this kind, author and critic alike have some- 
thing to say; if they have an artistic way of saying it, 
so much the better. But both the writer and the reader 
of novels seem to the outsider who never either wrote or 
criticized a novel, not only to mould their substance into shape in 
an artistic faxshion, but themselves to call their substance into 
being. The outsider does not wonder that the critic of the scien- 
tific work finds a great deal to say about it which would never 
have come into his own head. He is fully aware of the difference 
between knowledge and ignorance, between greater knowledge and 
less. But with a novel, the man who never wrote or criticized 
one believes himself to know as much about it as anybody else. He 
forms his own judgment after his own fashion ; he does not know 
why his judgment should not be as good as that of any one else. 
Yet, when he comes to read the technical criticism, he finds that he 
could no more have written the criticism than he could have written 
the novel itself. He acknowledges in both processes an art, or a 
knack, or whatever it is, which is beyond him. And when a 
learned divine, busied with pretty constant controversy, contrives 
to throw off criticisms of three or four novels at least every other 
week, the outsider’s puzzledom reaches its height. The incon- 
gruity savours of the grotesque, as the abundance savours of the 
miraculous. 

The outsider then, who neither writes novels nor criticizes 
them, and who in truth does not very often read them, looks at 
them, it may be, with a somewhat ditierent eye from the technical 
critic or even from the habitual reader. There is no doubt that 
his tendency is to be more favourable than the technical critic. 
Doubtless this is the case with all untechnical, as distinguished 
from technical, criticism. Unless the untechnical critic is ex- 
tremely ignorant and self-confident, he will have a diffidence in 
forming a judgment at all. Above all, he will shrink from eon- 
demning what may seem to him a fault, but which may, for aught 
he knows, be looked on as a beauty by the rules of artistic criticism. 
But it is from another cause that the merely occasional novel- 
reader has a tendency to an over-favourable judgment of the novels 
which he reads. He reads them only at some odd moments when 
he is glad of an employment lighter than his ordinary work. He 
has some slight sickness, or he is travelling, or he is in a 
place, or he finds an occasional stoppage of severer work y 

for him. At such a time, the novel gives just the amount 
of intellectual exertion which he needs. To him the novel really 
is what its name implies. It has a kind of freshness 
about it which it cannot have for the habitual reader 
or for the habitual critic. He reads it purely to please bim- 
self, and with no further purpose. It is not wonderful then it 
he is easily pleased, if he feels a kind of thankfulness for the tale 
which came just at the right moment to fill up the gap. At sea 
especially, out of sight of land, the critical faculties are apt to take 
a slumber. Some novels, to be sure, are so bad that it is hopeless 
to get through the first chapter or two; but towards those which 
can pass this ordeal our occasional reader is apt to be too tolerant. 
The tale has interest enough for him to wish to go on and follow 
its course to the end; and this is quite enough for the present pur- 
pose. For that purpose one kind of fault is much worse than 
another, Dulness is the ufpardonable crime; what is merely sen- 
— is apt to meet with a judgment less harsh than it 

rves. 


he sat down in a critical frame of mind to ex 
deliberate judgment, he would certainly co: . But if his 
taste is positively perverted, it is not perverted relatively. He 
may put up with the bad; but he does not prefer it he 

Put before him several novels of different degrees of goodness and 


badness ; it is very likely that he will find in the bad, as well as 


In this train of thought we are not putting forth theories, but 
recording experiences, the genuine experiences of one who is really = 
thankful for the occasional, the merely occasional, relaxation of a 
novel at such odd times as we have spoken of. Such a one 
must confess that at such times he is able to read, and to : 
read with a kind of interest and satisfaction, much - if 
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in the that degree of interest which will carry him through 
to the — But he will all the while feel the difference between 
the good and bad. He will draw the distinction between that 
which is good in itself, good as a member of its own class, and 
that which is good only so far as it = ¥ to serve his own par- 
ticular object at a particular time. To take a real illustration, 
he may at such moments put up with Miss Braddon; but he will 
greatly prefer Mrs. Gaskell. Let us give the impression made in 
such a case by three novels, all received thankfully at the time of 
reading, and read one soon after the other. There was Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s last unfinished story, Wires and Daughters, read again after 
an interval long enough to make it possible to forget most of the 
details and even some of the characters. There was one of Miss 
Braddon’s, her last, we believe, called Weavers and Weft ; and there 
was one by an anonymous writer, of the least reputation, we believe, 
of the three, called Vanessa, by the author of Dorothy. Mrs. 
Gaskell and Miss Braddon stand in a certain way at the two ends. 
One represents the quiet, sensible kind of story, with no extrava- 
gant c ters, no improbable incidents, but where the kind of 
le whom we meet in real life do the kind of things which they 
would do in real life. The other represents a kind of life which, 
if it exists anywhere at all, we hope that Miss Braddon and her 
friends have all to themselves. Without professing to know much 
of the ways of spendthrifts, money-lenders, and racing men, we 
do not believe that among them, any more than among more 
creditable people, it is matter of everyday occurrence for a man 
to knock down his wife, leaving her for dead—for her to remain 
in a state of melancholy madness—for her to be prescribed for, 
somewhat like Camaralzaman in the Arabian Nights, by a former 
lover in the guise of a German doctor—and for the prescription to 
take the form of the restoration of her child, who had been stolen, 
but was goer to be dead. The child, by the way, is dis- 
covered and undiscovered so many times that one is strongly 
tempted to say, after the fashion of Euripides, that, while the child 
is somebody else’s the mother takes it for her own, and when 
the child is her own she takes it for somebody else’s. Then 
we have a man who, designing to commit one murder, commits 
another instead, to say nothing of a crowd of vehement passions, 
hatreds, jealousies, plots, and everything else of the kind. We 
go on with Mrs. Gaskell, because we know the characters and feel 
rsonally interested in them. We go on with Miss Braddon 
em a crowd of people, for not one of whom we can care, not 
one of whom has even a definite character of any kind, are got 
into such queer messes and difficulties as to waken a kind of morbid 
curiosity to see how they will be got out of them. Mrs. Gaskell, 
in her quiet way, shows real skill, real power; Miss Braddon 
hardly reaches skill; the thing is turned out by a kind of knack. 
Still there is a knack in doing it ; an unpractised hand would not 
know how to manage the murdering and the child-stealing. The 
article, when turned out, belongs to a very poor class; but it is a 
real, in some sort an artistic, specimen of that class. 

Our third author, who writes Vanessa, tries to unite both 
styles. She has a good deal of quiet character and probable inci- 
dent, which is done with some skill, and which awakens a g 
deal of interest. But she must needs throw in a sensational ele- 
ment too. And we are bound to say that the sensational element 
is better managed in the hands of its acknowledged mistress. The 
assaults and murders and child-stealings form Miss Braddon’s 
stock-in-trade, and she knows how to deal with them after the 
rules of the trade. They are really less unlike real life than the 
tale how a girl allows a lover, a Lord Alan Rae, younger son of a 
Scotch Marquess, to carry her off in his yacht—how they are found 
in an hotel in London by another lover—how Lord Alan, thus 
driven to marry her, gets a special licence in some mysterious way 
through his banker, and marries her out-of-hand, the other lover 
giving her away—how Lady Alan is grievously snubbed by the 
Marchioness-mother, and suspected and ill-treated in every way by 
her husband, who has in truth gone mad after the fashion of his 
family. Both here and with Miss Braddon the bad husbands are 
got rid of in one way or another, to allow the widows to marry 
again moreagreeably. And in all three stories there is that allow- 
ance of shiltings and cross-purposes among lovers which seems 
needful nowadays for any story at all. And with all our regard 
for Mrs. Gaskell’s Squire Hamley and his family, we felt ourselves 
more than once driven to ask an impertinent question. The Squire’s 
estate consists only of eight hundred acres; yet we are told 
that, by more careful management, it might have been made to 
bring in eight thousand a year. Such an estate would have 
several advantages over a greater number of less profitable 
acres. Where, we would ask, is there such an estate, and is there 
any chance of its being bought as cheap, and, if need be, sold 
again to as largea profit, as happens to the Davenant estate in Miss 
Braddon’s story ? 

None of the stories ventures on a tragic ending. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
story indeed does not end at all, as she left it unfinished. But 
it is easy to see that some of the main characters are to be 
pleasantly provided for in the received fashion, and that nothing 
very terrible is in store for anybody. And in the other two 
stories, after all the soul-harrowing scenes which are gone through, 

le are made = comfortable at the end. It is surely a 
Figher, at least a bolder, style of art not to wind up with the 
i happy marriage. but in two of the stories we must have 
some relief after all that we have gone through, while in the 
everyday story of Mrs. Gaskell anything tragic, unless very quietly 
We are not sure that the secret 


tragic, would be out of , 
marriage of Osborne amloe; thengh it brings out some very good 


scenes and incidents, is not a touch too near melodrama for the 
general run of the story. One curious feature all three stories 
have in common. In all three one of the lovers, disconsolate or 
otherwise, is sent off on a scientific expedition to Africa, India, 
or some distant part of the world. This may be Mrs. Gaskell’s 
idea copied by the other two writers; but anyhow such a dis- 
posal of the characters of a story is eminently characteristic of our 
times. Only such an expedition is quite in character both with 
Mrs. Gaskell's Roger Hamley and with the anonymous writer's 
Denis O'Brien, both of whom are described as scientific students ; 
it is less in character with Miss Braddon’s Sir Cyprian Davenant. 

One word as to the names of the three stories. We cannot 
presume to guess why Miss Braddon’s story should be called 
Weavers and Weft. But then the title of the book, like the titles 
of the chapters, forms part of the sensation. Vanessa suggests 
Swift ; but the name seems to be given simply because of two or 
three incidental references to the Painted Lady butterfly, one of 
the genus Vanessa of naturalists. There is nothing of either of 
these kinds of affectation in the straightforward, homely title of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s story. Wives and Daughters really is a story about 
wives and daughters. The wives and daughters are more con- 
spicuous than the hus bands and sons. Sucha story as this, with 
its lifelike painting of character, is worth reading almost at any 
time; but we do not at all say that we may not yet again, some- 
where on the high seas or when pent up in a Continental 
waiting-room, be glad of the company of «a Tauchnitz copy even 
ofa sensation novel, if nothing better is to be had. 


AN AMERICAN ORACLE. 


“ W HAT are women doing ? ” the editor of Demorest’s Model 

Parlor Magazine asks, and the Answers to Correspon- 
dents in her own journal supply the answer. American women 
are occupying themselves, to quote the prospectus of Mme. Demo- 
rest’s periodical, with “the beauties and utilities of Literature, 
Poetry, Sketches, the Only Reliable Fashions in all their details, 
Full Size patterns, and every branch of useful and entertaining 
reading,” including “costume for a miss of fourteen years.” These 
things are indeed, to cull a few more extracts, “ calculated to en- 
liven and elevate society, and make our homes attractive and 
happy.” The editor of the Model Parlor Magazine does not 
disdain to print a few of the grateful letters which she receives 
from admiring readers who do not know how they could do with- 
out the paper. One of these notes is so natural, and gives so sad 
an account of what women are doing in Texas, that it is desirable 
to reproduce it before examining woman’s intellectual and fashion- 
able labours in more civilized countries :— 


Think of a lonely woman in the wilds of western Texas, whose home is 
the rudest of log cabins, whose wardrobe consists in half-dozen calico dresses 
and two pairs of shoes a year, and whose days are spent in a ceaseless round 
of t household labour, and then imagine, if you can, what must 
be the monthly coming of “ DemorEst” to such a hungry soul! 

Every page, every line, every word, is devoured with the eagerness of & 
famishing wolf, and then the beautiful book is tenderly laid away, to be over- 
looked, read and re-read, at stolen moments «and rare intervals in the 
wretched routine of dull drudgery. It is a/most the only sunshine of a home 
clouded by misfortune ; and so permit a lonely woman to give you earnest 
thanks for the beloved book. 


This lady is anxious to know how to curl her little girl’s hair—a 
fair specimen of the spiritual and social needs of women and con- 
stant readers. 

There is nothing so trivial or so important, so secret or so silly, 
that correspondents do not confide it to their Mme. Demorest. 
“ You,” they say, “ know all things; but we hear only a rumour, 
and know nothing.” The replies of the Oracle are brief, and 
sometimes contemptuous. She declares that the usual questions 
about mourning have been asked too often, and bids the paar 
consult back numbers, and shun eccentric paper and envelopes. 
American taste does not shrink from paper edged with lavender, 
and expressive of subdued and tranquil resignation. Mme. Demo- 
rest, a forbids violet-coloured ink, rightly objects to sorrow laid 
up in lavender. Some ladies are still in that interesting stage of cul- 
ture in which it is thought desirable to mould artificially the bodies 
of children. A learned German has lately published a book on 
“ The Child,” from which we gather that the Swiss quite recently 
adjusted the skulls of infants to a fashionable shape. Some savages 
like sharp-peaked heads, some round ones. Mme. Demorest’s cor- 
respondents prefer to help nature to chisel the nose and to lengthen 
the eye-lashes. ‘‘ When children are young u great deal can be 
done by pressing the glands together to contract the orifice of the 
nose, and promote its shapeliness. An instrument is sold in 
Holborn, London, for this purpose.” When a child’s nose has been 
attended to, a fond and careful mother goes on to attack his eye- 
lashes. “ Long eye-lashes may be obtained by snipping the points 
with a pair of scissors while the children are young, and asleep. 
The same process might serve at a later period in life.” On the 
other hand, it might not, and at a later period in life people are 
apt to resent practical jokes, even when they spring from maternal 
pride or sisterly devotion. 

There is a fund of information in the Answers to Correspondents. 
Who will not be charmed to hear that “they have a paper 
church in Berlin,” just as they have paper collars in America? 
“Tt is octagonal without, and circular within. The material is 
made waterproof by saturating it with vitriol, lime-water, whey, and 
the white of eggs. Papier-miché statues adorn the interior.” 
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This is the sort of cathedral for Bristol. Papier-miché statues, 
and “ fine relief work ” in paper representing persons so unlucky 
as not to be Biblical, might be broken and carted about at the 
caprice of the Dean, and > with the of 

hbours, at an expense ly worth mentioning. Perhaps a 
the, chapels of new patent religions had better be made of paper 
in the meantime; and we should breathe more freely if all modern 
sculpture were in papier-miché. Persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of “ transcripts” from Greek and Latin authors will read 
with admiration Mme. Demorest’s ye of Bembo’s epitaph 
for Raffaelle. “ This is that famous Raphael, who living, the 
Great Mother of Things feared to be surpassed ; and (who) dying 
(feared) to die.” If the constant readers can make out what that 
means, they may advance to Mr. Bohn’s Classical Series and Mr. 
Browning's Agamemnon not without hope of instruction. Other 
information grateful to the student is scattered about among 
remarks on “ white varnish,” “ spatter work,” and “ cup custard.” 
It really is worth knowing that the Italian Government intends to 
explore the site of Sybaris, ‘“‘ which was destroyed by the Cretons 
about 510 B.c.” The Cretans were never famous for truth-telling ; 
and if certain of their historians declare that they destroyed 
Sybaris, impartial authorities tell a different tale. Or are we to 
suppose that the Cretons were the husbands and brothers of the 
Cretonnes, often mentioned in these miscellaneous notes? Mme. 
Demorest speaks in a more certain voice when she tells us that 
“ Dr. Blackie is the finest Greek scholar of this or any age.” 
A professor, like a prophet, seldom has his due share of honour in 
his own country; or is it a natural and becoming modesty that 
prevents the Scotch from dancing in kilts round Bentley's statue 
with yells of “ Enfoncé, Richard, enfoncé!” Mme. Demorest presents 
her readers with an example of Professor Blackie’s skill as a con- 
vivial and yet didactic lyrist, in a song with which “ he dismissed 
his senior class in the University of Edinburgh on the 11th of 
last June ” :— 

Some people’s devotion delights in this notion 
Of heaven, that when we get there, Tom, 
We'll have nothing to do but to float in the blue 
And pipe a psalm tune in the air, Tom! 

These are grave matters of public interest, but the Correspondents 
are ao og more concerned with what lies near their hearths and 
homes. “ J. B.” asks “ Will some one please tell me how I am 
to learn to like society ?” If“ J. B.” s the Rector of Lincoln's 
article on Books in the Fortnightly Review, she will learn that , 
not to like society is the token of a lofty soul which cannot | 
stoop to the tediousness of uninteresting people. It is odd that 
no one prays “ Will some one tell me how 1 am to learn to. 
make society like me? ” for that is a real difficulty of daily life, | 
and an ardent, sincere love of society is often not met with a cordial | 
welcome. “Earnest” is even more to be pitied than “J. B.” 
Will some one please tell her how she is to learn to like her 


“ Mabel Clair,” a country girl “ whose heart is set on one whose 
rank exceeds her own.” “ Maud Clare” is entreated “ not to call 
her second-best dress her second-day dress ; ina city le would 
not be likely to understand that expression.” “ Mabel’ is to be 
married in light kid gloves, and, when she reaches her new home, 
“the light kid gloves should come into play.” “ Franc” has re- 
ceived a proposal of marriage from a man whose young wife 
“has only lain in her grave two months.” “Franc” is not 
advised to listen to this sepulchral lover. Les morts vont vites, 
and the wooer may prove to be like the Scotch worthy in the tale, 
whom the family sexton described as “unco wastelu’ in wives.” 
Poor “ Hita” writes to complain of the unfeeling conduct of her 
father, and the editor admits that “ Hita” is “ queerly placed,” 
and bids her “put the case”—of an allowance—before the un- 
natural parent. “ Gay Girls” are remonstrated with for taking 
agay view of “engagements.” The editor “cannot waste time 
on girls or young women who look at them from that 
point of view.” Here is a reproof of slang which is well meant 
and of a high and pure tone, but not very intelligible :—“ Slang is 
with so many persons a substitute for brains that it is better for 
those who have got any not to use it, in order that they may not 
be confounded with them.” The most extraordinary thing in a 
mixed collection of lore is a minute account of the most private 
conduct of certain English people of letters. It is the custom of 
the Model Parlor Magazine to present its subscribers with engrav- 
i Among these are the two well-known designs which repre- 
sent ladies in elegant attire swimming in a stormy sea at the toot 
of a large stone cross. Mr. Ruskin, among other critics, has been 
puzzled by these apparently meaningless performances. How, he 
must have asked, did the fair swimmers come there, and how do 
they mean to get away again? It is explained that the pictures 
represent Christian charity, and that “ our artistic chromos are now 
all sent mounted on canvas and stretchers”; also that they are 
“an influence which may be felt, but can never be spoken.” That 
is just what we complain of; but the complaint may be the mere 
Philistinism of an obsolete school. Art should have no meaning 
or message, but merely reflect the fleeting mood of mind which 
associates, for example, Christian charity with damp rocks and 
fluffy waves. On the whole, it is instructive to learn that das 
ewige Weiblich is much the same in America as in England, 
has the same tastes, wants, and difficulties with freckles, lovers, 
parents, and etiquette. 


A MYSORE PLANTER ON INDIAN FAMINES. 


Bh criticism possesses an exceptional value in a 
country which, like British India, is governed by an alien 
race infinitely removed in tastes, habits, and beliefs from the sub- 


husband ? “ Earnest” gets very little comfort from Mme. Demorest. | jects whose affairs it is called to administer. The administration 


“We fancy your husband’s indifference is largely due to your- 
self. You are proud, and doubtless he thinks, if he thinks about 
it at all, that you do not love him.” This is a severe snub. ‘‘ Kate 
T.” is in love with a man who does not care for her, while another | 
man, for whom she does not eare, offers to make her his wile. 
The editor remarks, “Few people marry without having passed | 
through that preliminary and, though trying, yet profitable, and 
sometimes necessary, experience.” ‘his is making the best of a 
bad business; but no doubt rye serves all its domestic purposes 
admirably, even though the bloom is not on the rye any more. 
“ Kitsey ” wants to know whether she can wear coral with blue silk ; 
also what the editor thinks of “the button and button-hole flirta- 
tion question.” The editor is confident about the coral, but 
frankly admits herself “ not to be au fait in the button and button- 
hole flirtation question.” ‘ Evangeline” has learned that it is 
fashionable to dispense with bread at dinner; but the editor has 
not heard of it. In Plevna we believe it is fashionable, “ from 
motives which do not need explanation,” as the French papers 
say in reference toM. Bonnet Duverdier’s abstention from voting 
in the recent debates in the Assembly. “B.C. D.” has a taste 
for science, and is informed that “the brain cannot be weighed 
while living.” The editor “does not know, but supposes Mars 
and Saturn are inhabited.” ‘ Many suppositions have been made 
in regard to the earth’s atmosphere, &c.” Great is the virtue of 
an &c. which covers the whole tield of human thought. 

“ Gertie” is taught to pronounce Goethe “ Gaeter, and coiffure 
“ kof-yure,” which seems hardly right. No one knows for certain, 
not even the editor, who wrote the line, “ Though lost to sight, to | 
memory dear”; and a remedy for “ brown moles” is also beyonda | 
qualitied omniscience. Thereis another great difficulty. “ Student ” 
wants to know “who was Dudley Adams”; and the editor re- 
plies, ‘“ We do not rememberany Dudley Adams; perhaps he was 
the father of one of the great Adams's.” This is tampering with 
the feelings of “Student.” It would be as fair to answer that 
“Dudley Adams was the son of old Adams” as that he was 
perhaps the father of young Adams. “ Thankful Blossom” ought 
to be more grateful than ever, for she has the editor's word for it 
that it is long odds she has not heart-disease. Poor “ Thankful 
Blossom ” is being wooed by a gentleman whom she knows to be 
engaged to another girl, and she is advised that her conduct is not 
that of a woman who respects herself. “A Worker” wants 
something very mysterious—namely, a “ monofashion.” Another 
lady, not to be outdone, craves for a “multiform.” A multiform 
costs fourteen dollars; it is “ made of beautiful hair,” and is 


known to many in our land asawig. One is rather sorry for 


in such a country falls necessarily into the hands of a dominant 
clique, and the dominant clique is almost certain to be narrow in 
its sympathies, superficial in its knowledge, and despotic in its 
tastes. The Government, despite the most conscientious wishes of 
the rulers, will be tinged with many of the vices of autocracy ; 
the whims and idiosyncrasies of men high in office acquire a 
dangerous predominance, oftentimes against the wishes of the 
better-informed, but less influential, community. The healthy 
blasts of public opinion cannot be made to permeate abso- 
lutist bureaux, or ventilate the council chambers where a 
tiny though vigorous oligarchy dispenses the fortunes of subject 
millions, amongst whom scarcely one in a hundred thousand has 
any means of expressing his wants, or any view about govern- 
ment, except as a sort of mundane Providence which frequently 
makes itself disagreeable, but whose decrees are unquestion- 
able. In such a case almost all the literature of the country 
becomes dangerously official in its tone; the officials are infi- 
nitely the most numerous, the most active, the best-informed 
of the literary class, and their views and tastes necessarily 
give a deep tinge to all that is written about the country. The 
Government of India has been laudably magnanimous in encour- 
aging an independent and not especially courteous press; but the 
newspapers are recruited from official ranks, and the material upon 
which they have to work is so highly charged with officialdom in 
the first instance that the general effect is frequently to leave a 
matter at the point of view at which Chief Secretaries, Commis- 
sioners, and Magistrates see it rather than as it is felt by the silent 
masses aroundthem. Such a literature is rich in dignified expedi- 
ents for ignoring a blunder or palliating a mishap. Statistics are 
handled so as to emphasize the parts of the story on which an 
administrator can dwell with satisfaction, while its less agreeable 
aspects are gracefully lost sight of. Miscarriages that cannot be 
explained away are effaced by the neighbourhood of some brilliant 
success ; results that cannot be made anything but deplorable are 
stated in terms of calm generality, in which their acute horror dis- 
appears. A good Secretary, anxious as he may be for the establish- 
ment of the truth and the good of the country, is still more anxious 
for the reputation of his department and its head. Such a man is 
nervously sensitive as to criticism of himself, and correspondingly 
delicate in criticizing other people; the outspoken criticism of Par- 
liamentary warfare gives way to cautious reticence or hesitati 

apology. Many an Anglo-Indian official goes through his whole 
career Without having as many hard things said of him and his pro- 
ceedings as are often bandied about in a single night's debate in 
the House of Commons. The consequence is that a great deal of 
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slovenliness, ignorance, and mediocrity escapes detection ; a great 
many mis 
ideas are smothered in their cradles or starved and chilled out of 
existence; and the work of administering the couutry, despite all 
the elaborate machinery of government and the amplitude with 
which its operations are recorded, is only partially performed. The 
rulers of Bengal, for instance, after a century of government, did 
not know within twenty millions how many subjects they were 
actually ruling. 

Gentlemen like Mr. Elliott accordingly who view things from 
quite another point of view are well deserving of a patient hearing, 
however unflattering may be the tale they tell, and however un- 
congenial to official decorum the tone in which the critic points 
out the blunders of the past and the perils of the future. Such an 
address as that which he delivered the other day at the Royal 
Colonial Institute is a real contribution to our insight into the 

blem which confronts us. Mr. Elliott’s experiences as a planter in 
ysore have made him acquainted with the reverse of the picture 
which officials contemplate and to which they direct the public 
attention. The idea of Government with which he is familiar is 
not the benevolent, far-seeing, all-providing despotism of which 
Blue Books tell, but blundering, careless, or misinformed Secre- 
taries of State, inetlicient departments, ruinous settlements, op- 
pressive legislation, unjust charges thrown by wealthy England 
on the Indian taxpayer, costly mistakes for which India has to 
pay, neglected industries in which her opportunities of wealth 
are lost. He sees, in fact, the “ seamy side” of the 
cloth, and he feels it with the acuteness natural to a 
man who has been harassed in his daily life by the mistakes 
of men who were beyond the reach of his criticisms and who went 
their way—quite the wrong way, as Mr. Elliott thinks—regardless 
of his protests. “ What,” he asks, “ is the grand difficulty as regards 
successfully ruling India? Ignorance of the country and the wants 
of the people, and therefore an imperfect conception of what should 
be done. There is, too, no method in the thoughts of those who 
vern. With them civilization is not only to emanate from above, 
ut to percolate downwards. ‘hey have taken the crowning 
ints of our civilization, plastered them on the surface of Indian 
ife, and are now waiting for the propagation of the germs. They 
may wait for ever.” This is a very harsh and a very inaccurate 
account of the position of the ruling powers in british India. 
It is no fault of the rulers that the civilization of the 
country, if it is ever to be elfected, has to permeate from 
the ruling class downward through thick strata of ignorance, vice, 
and misery: through immemorial customs and traditions compared 
with the antiquity of which the most venerable of European anti- 
quities is but of mushroom growth. Nor again is it true, or any- 
thing like the truth, that in their work in India the English are 
merely veneering barbarism, and leaving the fundamental maladies 
of the country untouched. The processes which british rule has set 
at work in the country go to her very heart, and are modifying the 
entire structure of society. Blunders there will be, as in every 
difficult undertaking where experience is constantly failing us, and 
the ordinary precepts of state-craft would only mislead. Ignorance, 
no doubt, there has been, as was natural in a country where the 
rulers of two hundred millions of people have had to find out all about 
them as best they might, unassisted by any national literature or 
any cultivated class; but it is a complete mistake on the part of 
Mr. Elliott and writers of his school to let these blunders and this 
ignorance so absorb their attention as to blind them to the fact that 
British rule is anything rather than the “ costly sham ” which they 
describe it, and, on account of a few miscarriages of inevitable occur- 
rence in every human project, to forget the enormous mass of judi- 
cious, laborious, well-contrived, and highly successful action which 
has brought the India of to-day to its present point of advance- 
ment, and will, it may be safely predicted, carry it safely to 
whatever further development of prosperity may hereafter await 
it. It may not be true, as Mr. Grant-Duti stated to his constitu- 
ents at Elgin, that every contrivance for increasing the welfare of 
the inhabitants of India has either been tried or rejected on 
mature consideration; but it is true that vast numbers of such 
contrivances have been tried, and tried with a success which is no 
small justification for the contented optimism which pronounces 


takes are unobserved and uncorrected ; a great many good | 


have an inelastic revenue, which, when eight and a half millions haye 
been struck out for opium—a resource which will certainly fail ussome 
day—and six millions for matters of account, cannot be stretched 
much beyond thirty-eight millions. How then are the eurrent ex- 
penses of so vast an empire to be met, to say nothing of periodical 
famines which at once force the Government to extraordinary 
expenditure and diminish its normal resources? Mr. Elliott has 
no heroic remedy to suggest; in fact, he rather, in our opinion, 
underrates the familiar prescriptions. Railways and canals will 
give only partial help. Lord Salisbury’s proposal that the ryot 
should save is denounced as “a cruel gibe.” The condition of the 
Madras peasant, says Mr. Elliott, can be described only by de- 
scending to the animal world. He is a great deal poorer than a 
border Leicester ram which has its fleece, worth eighteen shillings, 
on its back ; out of what then is he to save? Emigration, on any 
adequate scale, is out of the question. Where then are we to turn 
for a ray of light? First, says Mr. Elliott, improve the tenures of 
land and thus attract capital to agricultural enterprise ; irrigate 
wherever irrigation is possible, and by liberal terms encourage the 
people to make the soil as fertile as it ought to be ; amend the pro- 
cedure of the courts so as not to press too heavily on the indebted 
cultivator; arrest the destruction of forests, and plant fresh 
trees everywhere, which will give at once fuel and manure, and 
improve the rainfall ; introduce new industries, Government taking 
the initiative, and handing the enterprise over to the public when 
proved to be successful; buy up the guaranteed railways on the 
favourable terms which the contracts allow; throw no more 
unjust charges on the Indian Treasury; reduce the native army; 
increase the import duties, instead of throwing away, in obedience 
to Manchester, the few which India still retains. Such are the 
chief of Mr. Elliott’s suggestions, and each of them might have a 
little volume written upon it. We are more sanguine than he 
professes himself as to their being considered by Government, for 
they are the very matters on which the attention of Government 
has long been tixed; only, when Government comes to look at 
them and to deal with them, a great many collateral considerations 
have to be taken into account which outside critics, such as Mr. 
Elliott, are at liberty to overlook. Not the less is it useful that 
critics such as he should speak and ruffle the dulness of Indian 
controversy with a spice of epigram, exaggeration, and sarcasm. 


| He does not of course state the whole truth, but he states much 


which every official in India would do well to lay to heart. 


CUSTOMS OF TRADE. 


SHORT time back the disclosures as to Stock Exchange 
+i practices which were brought about by the House of 
Commons Committee in regard to Foreign Loans, the initiation 
and peculiar working of which were clearly exposed, followed by 
the trials of promoters and directors of several hollow Joint-Stock 
Companies which had deliberately issued misleading prospectuses, 
and had got their fraudulent speculations favourably repre- 
sented to the public by bribes to the press, shocked all honest 
people. Then came the question of commissions to agents, 


| arising out of the suit of Coe v. Sotheran, as to which the revela- 


tions made in the trial, and the subsequent correspoudence in 
the Zimes, made a deep impression on the public mind as 


| to the apparent spread of corruption in financial and commercial 


that India is nearly as well governed as the circumstances of the | 


ease and the limitations of human ability allow, and that at any 
rate its present condition is not one of which its responsible rulers 
have any cause to be ashamed. 

Mr. Elliott's criticisms are so far reassuring that they indicate no 
new grievances and suggest no new remedies. It is something, 
at any rate, that the Government already knows the worst, and 


the remedies which occur to Mr. Elliott have occurred to other | 


minds as well as his, and are not likely to be overlooked. And 
vet the case, 2s he states it, sounds sufficiently alarming. At 
the present rate of increase, he reckons that in twenty years we 
shall have 293 millions of subjects in India; in forty years, 357 
millions; and in eighty years, 530 millious, or 230 millions more 
than the entire population of kurope. A famine, however par- 
tially affecting such a population as this, cannot fail to be dis- 
astrously expensive; what costs us six millions, as in the Bengal 
famine, or eleven millions, as in the present case, will then pro- 
bably cost us twenty. Thus our very improvements add to our 
embarrassment. The old checks on population are gone:— 
“War, pestilence, famine, infanticide, suttee, human sacrifices, re- 
ligious suicides, tigers, wolves, panthers, Thugs, and even snakes 
have all come within the reach of an all-conserving rule ; lastly, we 
have legalized the remarriage of widows.” On the other hand, we 


circles. ‘There is now another reopening of this subject, which 
must deeply pain all honest-minded people, and fill them with 
alarm and dismay at the way in which the system of egregious 
frauds apparently increases. We refer to the case of William- 
son v. Barbour, which has just been heard before the Master of 
the Rolls, and has resulted in a decision against the defendant. 
There has been an appeal from this decision, and as to the 
possible or probable result of further proceedings we have, of 
course, no right to express any opinion; but the evidence 
which has been given in the course of the six days’ trial, and 
the arguments of counsel on the side of the defendants, may 
fairly be taken notice of. The plaintifis, Messrs. Williamson 
Frothers, a firm of merchants trading at Calcutta, made a 
claim of 100,000/. against the house of Messrs. Barbour Brothers, 
merchants and commission agents at Manchester, who had 
acted as agents for the plaintitis from 1850 to 1872, on the 
ground that fraudulent overcharges had been made by the defendants 
in their accounts. _ Amongst other allegations of the plaintiffs 
it was set forth, tirst, that the defendants bought white shirtings 
on account of the plaintiffs at one price, and invoiced them to the 
plaintitls at an increased price; secondly, that the defendants, being 
instructed by the plaintitis to buy white shirtings on their account, 
purchased grey shirtings, and had them bleached, and charged the 
plaintiffs with a price which was more than the price of the grey 
shirtings plus the cost of bleaching ; thirdly, that the defendants 
had not eredited the plaintiffs with proper discounts in respect of 
bills which had been remitted to them by the plaintiffs; 
fourthly, that the defendants had charged for insurances 
on goods shipped by them to the plaintifis which had never 
been effected; and, fifthly, that the defendants charged con- 
siderably more than they had paid for packing cases and tins. 
The defendants denied the first and also the third allegation. As 
to the second, they set up the custom of the Manchester trade, as 
said to be known to the plaintifis, that agents were entitled to 
purchase grey goods and get them bleached, charging their prin- 
cipals not more than the market price for white shirtings, and 
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make a profit on the transaction. As regards the fourth charge, 


the defendants alleged that where the insurances had not been | 


effected with marine offices their firm or individual members of it 
had taken the risk, and would have been answerable for the loss of 
the goods to the plaintiffs; and as to the fifth charge, that 
they had charged only a fair profit on the cost, which by the 
custom of the Manchester trade they were entitled to do. 


These were the charges on the one side, and the defences on the 
other, and as to the relative weight of these we have nothing to say. 
Sir George Jessel, the Master of the Rolls, before whom the case was 
brought, came to the conclusion, upon the evidence produced on 
both sides, that what had been proved against the defendants was 
“ fourfold more than enough” to support the plaintiffs’ petition to 
have the accounts reopened, and he made a decree to that effect, leay- 
ing the investigation of particular items to be gone into in Chambers. 
It must of course be borne in mind that this is only a primd facie 
decision on a disputed case, and that the results of the inquiry must 
be awaited before any positive opinion can be formed as to 
the character of the accounts. There is also another question 
which is included in the appeal, and that is how far the practices 
admitted by the defendants are justified by the custom of 
the trade in Manchester; which in turn involves the question 
whether, apart from these practices being an established and 
recognized custom of the trade, they are not frequently re- 
sorted to, thus acquiring a certain sanction. On all these 
= judgment must in the meantime be suspended. The 

aster of the Rolls has expressed, in the most distinct and em- 
phatic manner, his view of the case; but, as the case is to be 
reopened in a higher Court, the questions at issue remain open. 
At the same time it is strange and disappointing to hear the 
sort of arguments by which the case of the defendants has been 
supported. One of the witnesses for the defendants, whose method 
of conducting his own business was admitted by Sir George Jessel 
to be “ based upon the highest principles of honour and morality,” 
could not restrain himself from protesting against the Judge’s con- 
struction of the practice of the defendants. But what did these 
practices, in the view of the Master of the Rolls, as supported by 
the evidence already given, amount to? A merchant acts as agent 
of another for what the latter understands to be a specific scale of 
remuneration; and yet when he buys goods for his principal he 
puts down in his invoice a higher price than was actually paid; 
then there are insurances which are charged for, but never effected; 
the profits made by the agents upon discounting their principals’ 
bills ; and the suppression of the trade discounts allowed by general 
custom. The Judge also laid down very distinctly that “the law was 
that when an agent makes a charge over and seve that which ap- 
pears in his account, he must show by clear evidence that the 

rincipal knew it, and assented to it; the obligation of such proof 
ing given was very clear, for the law was against the agent if 
the overcharge did not appear in the account.” In reference to 
the plea of the defendants that the plaintitis did not look closely 
after them, he asked, “ Would it be a defence on the part of a 
pare to say, ‘If the prosecutor had not got drunk and left 
is pockets exposed, he would not have been robbed’? ” It is im- 
possible for any person of common sense not to see that, though 
this is not called fraudulent in Manchester, it is fraudulent 
according to the plain meaning of the English language, of which 
the Master of the Rolls has shown himself a thorough master. 


The gravest side of this, to say the least, equivocal system of 
trade is to be found in the principles which are openly and 
audaciously advanced in its defence,and which we have been 
sorry to see propounded by advocates of eminence and high 
character in all the cases of this class which have lately come 
before the Courts. In a circular which has been lately issued 
by Mr. J. S. Storr, this point is brought out very strongly. 
He points out that several trials have shown “ what directors, 
managers, and solicitors may do if so minded with the moneys 
entrusted to them by a confiding body of shareholders, and 
have afforded an opportunity of hearing all that can be said by 
astute counsel in defence of such illicit practices.” Thus in the 
ease of the managers of the Artisans’ Dwellings Company, Sir 
Henry James, who took so strong a line against the Foreign Loans 
people, admitted that his clients “ had acted most improperly, had 
shown an absence of honourable and proper moral feeling in accept- 
ing the bribe, bonus, commission, or whatever it might be termed,” 
but argued that this could not be regarded as amounting to a 
criminal offence. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine also thought it was 
enough to say that this “system of business is very general; and 
the defendant (Saffery) had merely carried out a common practice.” 
It is easy to conceive how the criminal code would be neutralized 
and frittered away if this novel principle were to be accepted in 
regard to all kinds of “common practices,” such as fraudulent 
adulteration, cheating, theft, and burglary. In the same case 
the solicitor of the Company stated on oath that, “as far as 
he could see, there was nothing immoral or improper” in the 
transactions of the Board. The fact is that the fashion of setting up 
pleas of “custom of trade” and “common practices” is now 
used not in one or two, but in nearly all branches of business, 
and the phrase “ honest dealing ” has practically lost its natural 
and ancient meaning. Dishonest dealing is not only systematically 

tised, but unblushingly defended; and it is but too plain that a 
| section of the commercial and financial world sympathizes with 
the swindlers even when it hesitates to imitate their practices. In 
Mr. Storr’s circular the indictment is very clear and well sup- 
Ported. “Many solicitors,” he says, “are among the chief 


] offenders. Life Assurance Offices, in the eager competition for fresh 

licies and large returns, grant allowances to solicitors for the intro< 

uction of business—in some cases 10 to 15 per cent. on each 
annual payment”; similar allowances are exacted by solicitors 
from stockbrokers and auctioneers ; and, though “ it has not yet 
become general for solicitors to extort a portivn of counsel's fees, 
the official liquidator or accountant is usually on the best of 
terms with the solicitor in winding-up cases with good assets. 
Indeed, it often amounts to ‘ dividing all round,’ and there is no 
check possible when all pull together at the estate.” Sworn 
brokers and other agents, whilst professing to work for 
an almost nominal commission, frequently demand payments 
of the buyer which of course are so much added to the ptice 
paid by him; and “bankers make no secret tht they receive a 
moiety of the stockbrokers’ commission, though tuiey charge their 
clients the full terms.” Even this might be allowable if the clients’ 
account contained a statement of such transactions. In fact, as 
we go round the circle of trades and professions, it is the same story 
at every step. Theatrical managers, stage-managers, and actors 
wring commissions from ill-paid actors and actresses. Merchants, 
shippers, shipping agents, produce brokers, silk manufacturers and 
dealers, cotton manufacturers, and other dealers have to bear 
similar burdens; town clerks, directors, managers, secretaries, 
superintendents, and other responsible officers of railway, steam- 
shipping, insurance, gas, water, and other public Companies, and 
of clubs, in the same way insist on having their palms greased, while 
the foremen in mills systematically receive commissions for recom- 
mending a particular kind of machinery, oil, straps, brushes, &c., 
and butlers, housekeepers, cooks, coachmen, gardeners, and ladies’ 
maids equally try to supplement their wages by demanding black 
mail from their masters’ tradesmen in the shape of a percentage 
on bills passing through their hands, Where is this insidious 
and spreading corruption to stop? Outraged public opinion may 
have some eilect; but what is wanted above all is an energetic 
Public Prosecutor and a revision of the laws which give cover to 
swindling. 


ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY. 


CATALOGUE of Arabic manuscripts would scarcely seem 
at first sight a romantic work ; and yet the Catalogue recently 
| prepared by Dr. Loth of the collection in the Library of the India 
Office is at least suggestive of many stirring events, while the books, 
irrespectively of their contents, are often links in an eventful 
history. When we read that one-half of the collection was formed 
from the libraries of Warren Hastings, Tippoo Sultan, the Guikwar, 
&e., that the rest was once the library of the Adil Shahs, 
and that most of the volumes bear seals and inscriptions to the 
effect that they have been inspected by the oilicers of Aurungzeb 
and Asof Jah, these musty tomes become as it were important 
relics of the tierce struggles, warlike and diplomatic, which have 
culminated in the proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
India, with a native style and title whose queer character is 
sufticient evidence that very little use has been made of these 
treasures oi Oriental learning by the powers that be. Certainly 
the world is the gainer by the transfer of such collections to 
Europe; in the libraries of the West they are at least safe from 
the ravages of the white ant, which not even the mystic inscription 
ya Kabik«uj always keeps away, and they are certainly secure from 
the depredations of that no less pestilent creature, the dishonest 
librarian, which not even the seal of the Great Mogul’s officers 
could restrain. When one of the great libraries of Oude was over- 
hauled by the native authorities previously to the annexation, it was 
found to contain rather more than ninety per cent. of copies of the 
“Gulistan,” an excellent work in itseli, but hardly suitable to 
form the bulk of a library. The guardian had sold the more 
valuable books to portion his daughter withal, and the vacancies 
on the shelves were filled up with the cheaper work. Oriental 
librarians, too, even when honest, have but vague notions of what 
a catalogue should be, and never dream that accurate and con- 
cise descriptions of the contents of their manuscripts, such 
as those given by Dr, Loth, can impart a large additional 
value to the collection. One notable exception there is in 
Hajji Khalia, who, if not exactly a cataloguer, was a thorough 
bibliographer in every sense of the word, and wrote in Arabic 
a concise notice of all the authors known in his time, with 
an account of the names and nature of their works. Poetry and 
poets, too, have always, espécially in Persia, had ample justice 
done them by bibliographers; but of the desirableness of making 
individual libraries accessible to scholars by systematic and classi- 
fied catalogues the Mohammedan has no idea. To many people 
outside the comparatively narrow circle of Oriental scholars and 
students the very list of contents of Dr. Loth’s Catalogue will 
appear somewhat startling; and such entries as “ Principles of 
Jurisprudence,” “ Scholastic Theology,” “Philosophy,” “Biography 
and History,” “ Mathematics and Astronomy,” and the like, ma 

well make them reflect that the debt which we owe to Ara 

learning, which everybody acknowledges and no one appreciates, 
is a much heavier and more real one than is generally supposed. 
To missionaries who set out with only an ordinary University edu- 
cation to convert the benighted Mohammedan oifhand, this for- 
midable list may well indicate the gravity of their task and the 
immense amount of unfamiliar learning that has to be mastered 
before they can even meet their opponents on a common ground 
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of argument. That the Societies which send out missionaries to 


Mohammedan countries are excellent institutions, and that the 
missionaries themselves are earnest and active men, no one will 
deny ; but it is equally impossible to deny the fact that the 
smallness of the results obtained by them is out of all proportion 
to the large funds which they expend. The cause of this is that 
at which we have hinted—the persistence with which the nature 
and extent of Mohammedan learning are ignored. 

The large number of works which we find in the coilection upon 
the subject of Mohammedan law also teaches us a very important 
lesson. It is well known that our system of government in India 
ge to deal with all questions of the Rights of Things and of 

ublic and Private Wrongs in accordance with the principles of 
native law, whether Hindu or Mohammedan; and not only are 
the judgments in the Indian Courts based upon this principle, but 
the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Appeal in this country 
are, in Indian cases, always ruled by native authorities. Now 
only translations of native works are of course accessible for this 
purpose; and, as these are few in number, and meagre and often 
inaccurate in their contents, it frequently happens that a 
decision is based upon an imperfect or erroneous rendering, 
and, becoming a precedent, overrules the actual fatdwi, or 
judgments, of the Mohammedan jurists, supported as they are 

y the authority of their own scriptural and secular traditions. 

his naturally gives cause for a great deal of dissatisfaction, which, 
if not always openly expressed, nevertheless detracts from the 
reputation of British government and British law for infallibility 
and impartiality. It would be a great gain both to literature and 
to politics ifa committee of competent native and European scholars 
could be appointed to codify the principles of Mohammedan jurispru- 
dence for the use of our judges and magistrates in India, and of 
our higher tribunals at home. 

These and many other questions of the highest importance are 
suggested by the list of learned Arabic works in the library of the 
India Office which Dr. Loth’s Catalogue has just brought to light. 
For the Catalogue itself we have nothing but praise. Dr. Loth 
has done his work in a most careful and scholarlike manner, de- 
scribing in detail the contents of each volume, and giving all the 
bibliographical and biographical particulars that a scholar ean 
require. The manuscripts are arranged according to subjects, the 
list commencing, of course, with copies of the Koran, from Kutfic 
fragments to elaborately illuminated manuscripts of modern 
Indian and Persian handiwork; there are also a great many 
works on Koranic science and criticism, the number of volumes 
in these two departments being 116. Amongst these, the 
commentaries on the Koran are most valuable works, though 
little known and studied in this country. They contain not 
only textual criticism, grammatical analysis, philological informa- 
tion, and doctrinal exegesis, but also a great mass of minute his- 
torical and legendary information. Of the legends many are, as 
indeed is usual in such matters, marvellous and absurd, but they are 
nevertheless deserving of careful study. The Koran is not merely the 
incongruous invention of an unlearned impostor; it embodies much 
of the ancient lore and ancient oratory of the desert Arabs. The 
commentators have collected the fuller details of the stories and 
traditions to which it refers, and the result is that they have left 
us ample materials for studying the comparative mythology of the 
Arab tribes, whose myths go back to a far remoter period of 
antiquity than is commonly supposed. In his masterly translation 
of the Koran, Sale has made good use of the most famous of these 
commentaries to elucidate the obscurities of the text, but there stiil 
remains a vast field to be explored. Next on the list, as well as 
in natural order, comes a large collection of the Hadith, or “ tradi- 
tions” —maxims,axioms,and dogmas applicable to every conceivable 
circumstance of thought and life, and all alleged to have 
been uttered by the mouth of the prophet Mohammed himself, 
although the bulk of them are obviously composed of the results of 
the social, religious, and legal experience of many centuries. They 
form the foundation of the Sunneh, and supplement the teaching 
of the Koran itself. In adducing one of these sayings as the 
authority for a decision upon any point whatsoever, a Moham- 
medan doctor is always careful to give each of the steps by which 
it can be traced up to its supposed author. As a specimen of the 
manner in which this is done, and of the trivial points of ceremonial 
law which often occupy the attention of the Mollahs, we may 
quote the following. ‘The celebrated Iwam Es Shafiiy, founder 
of the sect which bears his name, was once asked whether it was 
“lawful to kill a wasp while one is engaged in the rites of the Hajj, 
or pilgrimage to Mecca” ; whereon he pronounced a fatwa, or legal 
decision, in the following words :—‘ The Koran itself tells us that 
we are to accept whatever the prophet hath granted us, and to 
abstain from what he hath forbidden us (Koran 59, 7). Now, Ibn 
‘Aiyinah had it from ‘Abd el Melik, who had it from Huzaifa, that 
the prophet said, ‘ Be guided in all things by my immediate suc- 
eessors Abu Bekr and Omar.’ But Ibn ‘Aiyinah further relates 
that Mas‘iid told him that Cais ibn Musallim was informed by 
Tarik ibn Shihab that Omar bade the pilgrim slay the wasp.” We 
may laugh at this style of disputation, but when we remember that 
upon the manner of interpreting their authority once depended the 
decision, at the time of the Wahabi agitation, whether India was 
or was not an enemy's country (dar ul harb)—consequently 
whether Indian Muslims might live under British rule—it will be 
seen that the subject is one which has a very considerable import- 
ance even for ourselves. The most celebrated collector of these 
traditions is E] Bokhari (d. a.p. 256), and several copies of his 
voluminous work are found in the present collection. 


Of the number and importance of the works upon jurisprudence 
in this collection we have already spoken. Although clorely con- 
nected with the Hadith or traditions, the Ulema of Islam have 
treated this subject from a secular and technical point of view. 
There are no fewer than 130 Arabic volumes upon Moham- 
medan law and jurisprudence in the East India Office Library. 
The next manuscripts in the Catalogue are a number of prayers 
and charms, which, though important enough to a Muslim theo- 
logian, are of less real interest to us. The works on scholastic 
theology, which are also numerous, are, however, both curious 
and instructive. In some the merely metaphysical side of the 
Mohammedan system is discussed ; while others, as, for instance, 
the Kitab el milal wan nahal by Shahrastani (No. 382), give a 
complete exposition of the doctrines and dogmas, as well as an 
account of the rise, progress, and history of almost every known 
sect of religionists. Others, again, contain some interesting dispu- 
tations on the rival Sunni and Shiah doctrines, which we can re- 
commend to the notice of the future missionary controversialist. 
Philosophy and ethics are largely represented in the Catalogue; 
the series of works on them being subdivided into Physics and Meta- 

hysics, Sufiism, or the Mystic Persian School, and Ethics proper. 

ere, too, the scholar may find ample materials for research. Seat- 
tered throughout the first class are numerous references to and trans- 
lations from the works of the ancient Greek philosophers, which 
might often furnish suggestions for the emendation of a doubtful 
text; while in the works on Sufiism we find the history and 
development of one of the most extraordinary of existing sects. 
The doctrine professed by the Sufis is an attempt to reconcile the 
pantheistic notions of India with the rigid monotheism of Arabia, 
and the result is a form of mysticism in which asceticism and 
epicureanism are strangely combined. In the teachings of this 
sect, too, may be noted many superstitions and observances which 
are derived directly from the Magian religion, and through that are 
connected with the ancient sun-worship and other Pagan systems 
of the East. 

In the realm of biography and history the Arabic manuscripts 
in the India Office Library do not present much that is new, 
though they undoubtedly comprise some very valuable works. 
Mastidi’s Historical Encyclopedia, Mervij edh dheheb, has been 
edited and translated by Messrs. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet 
de Courteille of Paris; the copious Biographical Dictionary of 
Ibn Khallikan has also been edited and translated by the veteran 
Orientalist the Baron Macguckin de Slane ; several copies of both 
these works are found in the present collection, together with 
some similar ones of less general interest. There are a few 
works on geography, useful for understanding the topo- 

phy and nomenclature of Eastern countries, and a large 
number of books on mathematics, astronomy, and medi- 
cine. Amongst the collection of manuscripts in poetry 
and elegant prose we find little but the stock classical Arabic 
works, although some of them are valuable from their date, age, 
or other circumstance. Thus a copy of Mutanebbi’s poems bears 
internal evidence of having been collated with two manuscripts, 
one of which had been verified by the poet himself. This Mutan- 
ebbi is a very interesting person; his name signifies “a sot-disant 

rophet,” and it is a fact that, at the beginning of his career, 

e set up for a prophet and a reformer. His works show that he 
was execrably conceited and totally devoid of all religious senti- 
ment ; he blasphemes and sneers at the holiest names to such an 
extent that his most devoted commentators cannot always find 
an excuse for him; and yet, withal, his poetry is charmingly 
original, and his language eloquent in the extreme. TheCatalogue 
concludes with a goodly list of works on rhetoric and grammar, 
| dictionaries and other books of interest to the Arabic scholar. 

It will be seen that the collection is a most important one and 
worthy of the India Office, while the accuracy and lucidity of Dr. 
Loth’s Catalogue doubles its value by making it more easy to 
consult. We hope that the authorities will complete the work so 
well begun, and will issue similar catalogues of the manuscripts in 
other Oriental languages in the same library; and we hope that 
when this is done some one may be found to make use of them. 


BOSWELL’S LETTERS, 


W. chanced the other day to pick up at a second-hand 
country bookstall a little work entitled Letters between the 
Henourable Andrew Erskine and James Boswell, Esq. Macaulay, 
with all his vast knowledge of books, could not, it is clear, have 
come across this small volume, or he would most assuredly have 
used it to add to the savageness of the attack that he made on the 
unfortunate Boswell. That a young man at the age of two- 
and-twenty should himself publish letters that had lately passed 
between him and a friend of his own age is, indeed, sufficiently 
absurd. But we ought to remember that what Boswell did openly 
Pope had done by the most systematic and shameless deceit, and 
that while the one avowed and justified his harmless vanity, the 
other, in the attempt to hide it, was guilty of lying and slander. 
Boswell justifies the publication in a very easy manner :— 

Curiosity [he says] is the most prevalent of all our passions, and the curiv- 
sity for reading letters is the most prevalent of all kinds of curiosity. Had 
any man in the three kingdoms found the following letters directed, sealed, 
and adorned with post marks—provided he could have done it honestly —he 
would have read every one of them. . . . As they really once had allt 
the advantages of concealment, we hope their present more conspicuous 
form will not tend to diminish their merit. 
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When Boswell maintains that curiosity is the most preva- 
lent of all passions, we are reminded how he tted 
on one occasion the want of curiosity in his wife. his 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides he says:—‘ Johnson left 
in an open drawer, of which he gave my wife the charge, one 
volume of a pretty full and curious Diary of his Life. I wish 
female euriosity had been strong enough to have had it all tran- 
scribed, which might easily have been done, and I should think 
the theft, being pro bono publico, might have been forgiven.” 

But to come to the Letters eo ly Though they certainly did 
not in the least deserve to be published, yet they are lively enough. 
Erskine has the greater fund of humour; but Boswell, as might 
be expected, is more frequently the cause of laughter. We laugh 
at him as well as with him. He exhibits at this early age all his 
harmless vanities. In the first page he lets his readers know that he 
traces up his ancestors to the wells who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror; and in the last page he 
says :—“ It is not impossible but I may catch a little true poetic 
inspiration, and have my works splendidly printed at Strawberry 
Till under the benign influence of the Honourable Horace 
Walpole.” Walpole, by the way, called him “that quintessence 
of busybodies,” and hoped that, now that he had once quarrelled 
with him, he would never get cured of his anger. He adds, in 
reference to a “ Uollection a oe ” which he and Erskine, with 
some other Scotchmen, had just published :—“The Reviewers 
gave pe unt to your Odes to Indolence and Impudence ; 
and they called my poems ‘agreeable light pieces,’ which was the 
very character I wished for. Had they said less, I should not 
have been satisfied; and had they said more, I should have thought 
it a burlesque.” Erskine was fully aware of his friend’s vanity. 
He writes :—“ Boswell,—I shall not praise your letter, because I 
know you have an aversion at being thought a geniusora wit. The 
reluctance with which you always repeat your Cub” (the cant name 
given to a poem he had published), “and the gravity of countenance 
which you always assume upon that ovcasion, are convincing proofs 
of this assertion.” Even at the age of one-and-twenty Boswell 
was as proud of his melancholy as Dogberry was of his losses, It 
has been suspected that he first discovered that he suffered from 
hypochondria when he learnt that Johnson was afilicted by it. 
But we find him, a year before he had ever seen Johnson, 
writing :—“ How strange it isto think that I, who lately abounded 
in bliss, should now be the slave of black melancholy! How un- 
accountable does it ap to the reasoning mind that this change 
should be produced without any visible cause!” Every one who 
knows the Life of Johnson will remember the solemn reflections 
in which Boswell indulges. It is amusing to find him thus early 
ending a long letter full of very indifferent verse in the following 
manner :—“ I live here in a very remote corner of an old ruinous 
house, where my ancestors have been very jovial. What a solemn 
idea rushes on my mind! They are all gone; I must follow. 
Well, and what then? Let me shift about to another subject.” 
It is almost a wonder that he was never employed, like Johnson, 
to write sermons at a guinea a head. 

Boswell had formed the plan, or pretended to have formed the 
plan, of entering the Guards. We doubt much, however, if 
he had ever any real intention of smelling powder, and yet the 
temptation of the uniform was, no doubt, very strong. He 
writes :—‘ I have now pretty good hopes of getting soon into the 
Guards, that gay scene of life of which I have been so long and 
so violently enamoured. Surely this will cause you to rejoice.” 
His friend replies in verse :— 

Trust me, twill be a foolish sight 

To see you facing to the right ; 

And then, of all your sense bereft, 

Returning back unto the left ; 

Alas! what transport can you feel 

In turning round on either heel ? 
He adds, “ Besides, my dear Boswell, we find in all history, 
ancient and modern, lawyers are very apt to run away.” Boswell 
does not, however, give up his dream. “I am indulging,” he 
says, “ the most agreeable reveries imaginable. I am thinking of 
the briliiant scenes of happiness which I shall enjoy as an officer of 
the Guards. How I shall be acquainted with all the grandeur of 
a Court and all the elegance of dress and diversions, become a 
favourite of Ministers of State, and the adoration of ladies of quality, 
beauty, and fortune.” It is more creditable to him that he adds, 
“T am thinking of the perfect knowledge which I shall acquire of 
men and manners, of the intimacies which I shall have the honour 
to form with the learned and ingenious in every science, and of the 
many amusing literary anecdotes which I shall pick up.” This 
oue among his reveries, at all events, was fulfilled beyond what 
even he could have na. He describes a dinner given by the 
Edinburgh bookseller Donaldson, and, with the vanity of a young 
man who has published a short poem, writes, “I was the only 
author in the company, which I own surprised me not a little.” 
Shortly after this dinner Erskine writes in great eagerness to ask 
for a sight of a poem, ublished by Donaldson, which he had seen 
thus advertised in the Edinburgh newspapers :—“An Ode to Tragedy. 
Written by a Gentleman of Scotland, and dedicated to James Bos- 
well, Esq.” In a note we are coolly told, “ It afterwards appeared 
that the ode was written by Mr. Boswell himself.” Erskine, how- 
ever, did not seem in the least to suspect the trick :— 

An Ode to Tragedy [he writes], by a Gentleman of Scotland, and dedi- 
cated to you! Go to Donaldson, demand from him two of my franks, and 
send it me even before the first post. Write me, O write me! what sort of 
a man this author is, where he was born, how he was brought up, and with 


what sort of diet he has been principally fed ; tell me his genealogy, like 
Mr. M——; how many miles he has travelled in post-chaises, like 
Colonel R ——; tell me what he eats, like a cook; what he drinks, like a 
wine-merchant ; what shoes he wears, like a shoemaker; in what manner 
his mother was delivered of him, like a man-midwife ; and how his room 
is furnished, like an upholsterer ; but if vou find it difficult to utter all this 
in terms befitting Mr. M——, Colonel R——, a cook, a wine-merchant, a 
shoemaker, a man-midwife, and an upholsterer, Oh! tell it me all in your 
own manner, and in your own incomparable stile. Your scheme, Boswell, 
has met with—but the thoughts of this ode-writing gentleman of Scotland 
again come across me. I must now ask, like the S; r, is he fat or 
lean, tall or short, does he use spectacles, what is the h of his walking- 
stick, has he a landed estate, has he a guod coal-work ? 


He goes on to write at great length on other matters, and then in 
a postscript he adds, “ The Ode to Tragedy, by a Gentleman of 
Scotland, good now! wonderful!” Boswell answers with some 


humour :— 


The author of the Ode to Tragedy is a most excellent man. He is of an 
ancient family in the West of Scotland, upon which he values himself not 
alittle. His parts are bright, and his education has been good. He has 
travelled in post-chaises miles without number. He is fond of seeing much 
of the world. He eats of every good dish, especially apple-pie. He drinks 
old hock. He has a very fine temper. He is somewhat of a humourist, 
and a little tinctured with pride. He has a good manly countenance, and 
he owns himself to be amorous. He has intinite vivacity, yet is observed 
at times to have a melancholy cast. He is rather fat than lean, rather 
short than tall, rather young than old. His shoes are neatly made, and he 
never wears spectacles. The length of his walking-stick is not as yet 
ascertained; but we hope soon to favour the republic of letters with a 
solution of this difficulty, as several able mathematicians are employed in 
its investigation, and for that purpose have posted themselves at different 
given points in the Canongate; so that when the gentleman saunters 
down to the Abbey of Holyrood, in order to think on ancient days, they 
may compute its altitude above the street, according to the rules of 
geometry. 

Erskine, if he had not already guessed it, soon learns by a letter 
from the bookseller who was the author of the Ode :— 

Donaldson’s letter [he writes] is filled with encomiums upon you; he 
says there is a great deal of humility in your vanity, a great deal of tall- 
ness in your shortness, and a great deal of whiteness in your black com- 
plexion. He says there is a great deal of poetry in your prose, and a great 
deal of prose in your poetry. He says that as to your late publication 
there is a great deal of Ode in your dedication, and a great deal of dedication 
in your Ode. 

- Erskine often jokes Boswell on his black complexion and on 
other personal peculiarities, and thus gives us a very fair 
picture of the man. He adjures him on one occasion, 

by that smile which irradiates your countenance, like a gleam of the moon, 
through the black clouds of the south; by the melting of that pomatum 
which gives your hair a gloss, like the tirst beaming of a new suit of regi- 
mentals on an assembly nicht when twenty fiddlers sweat; by the 
grandeur of your pinchbeck buckles; by the solemnity of your small nose ; 
SA the blue expended in washing your shirts; by the rotundity of your 

ath greatcoat, &c. 

In another letter he writes :— 

Believe me, I have sometimes taken you at a distance for the pillar of 

smoke which used to accompany the Israelites out of Egypt; sometimes | 
have taken you for the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth ; this resemblance was in 
some degree warranted by vour figure and shape ; sometimes for an enormous 
ink-bottle ; sometimes for a funeral procession; now and then for a 
chimney-sweeper, and not unfrequently for a black-pudding. 
However much we may laugh at the general vanity of the man, 
we can hardly help having some admiration for the good humour 
which could allow such satirical strokes against himself to be thus 
published to the world. We can readily believe him when he 
writes :—‘ I, James Boswell, Esq., who am happily possest of a 
facility of manners—to use the very words of Mr. Professor Smith ” 
(Adam Smith) “ which upon honour were addressed to me.” 

There is one other little matter in these letters which we must 
not pass over. One of Boswell’s greatest merits was his wonderful 
accuracy. In his preface to the Life he enlarges on the labours he 
had gone through to avoid errors:—“ Let me only observe, as a 
specimen of my troubie, that I have sometimes been oblized to run 
half over London, in order to fix a date correctly; which, when I 
had accomplished, I well knew would obtain me no praise, though 
a failure would have been to my discredit.” At the age of one- 
and-twenty he had, it is clear, this love of exactness. He is 
writing to Erskine about the Collection of Poetry that Donaldson 
was publishing :—“ I have mustered up a few verses for him, some 
old, some new. I will not boast of them. But I'll tell you one 
thing; the volume will be pretty free from typographical errors. 
I have the honour to correct the proof sheets.” 


THE DETECTIVE SYSTEM. 


_— Royal Commission which has been appointed to inquire 
into the organization of the Detective branch of the police 
has now set to work, and may from its composition be trusted to 
push its researches without timidity, and to sum up their results in 
an impartial and useful report. It is very important that not only 
the authorities, but the public, should comprehend both the inevit- 
able necessity of having a secret police, and the conditions, some of 
them debasing and corrupting, under which it has to be carried 
on. There have, however, been many previous inquiries into 
the subject both by Parliamentary Committees and Commissions ; 
and those who have any acquaintance with the result of these 
investigations will some A surprised if it is found that there 
is anything really new to be discovered. At the same time it 


may be admitted that there are many circumstances which invest 
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the operations of the Detective body with new difficulties and 
ils, and which must be taken into account. Captain 
yne's time there were, we believe, for a long time only six 
Detectives; and that shrewd, practical old gentleman thought 
these were five too many. The range of Detective inquiries was 
then very limited as compared with what it is now. The Detec- 
tive had not been glorified asa hero by novelists like Dickens ; 
and it was only as an exceptional part of the police arrangements 
that he was required. Moreover, with a small, compact band 
of trusty and experienced men, supervision was closer and more 
direct ; and there can be no doubt that Captain Mayne knew every | 
detail of that peculiar work, and had a complete hold over his 
men. Since then population in the great centres has been increasing ; | 
ostentatious wealthand luxury have beenassuming moreconspicuous, | 
and it may even be said more glaring, forms ; and the criminal classes | 
have also been advancing in subtlety, mechanical expertuess, 
and audacity. The progress of modern civilization includes 
a state of things which offers wide and brilliant opportuni- 
ties for the operations of men like Kurr and Benson, and tends to 
cultivate the growth of clever scoundrels, absolutely destitute of 
any sense of morality orfear. This kind of beast of prey is an en- 
tirely novel and amazing development of a species the primi- 
tive germs of which may to some extent be traced in Robin 
Hood, Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, and Sixteen-String-Jack, 
but which have now reached a climax of rascality never before 
dreamed of. The growth of such a class must necessarily have 
an eflect on the character of Detectives to which in other 
days they were never exposed. Jonathan Wild, at least 
as depicted by Fielding, was an important element of public 
order, who in the course of his duties had to keep an eye on his 
own interests, and knew how to pick and choose among the gang, 
whom to hang and whom to protect, assist, and share profits with. 
All this has passed away ; open violence has been pretty well van- 
uished by an organized and respectable police. The highest style of 
lary and swindling is now conducted with nominal respect 
for legal conventionalities, under the patronage of the Stock 
, in which the most respectable people now exercise 
the functions of Wild; and fictitious joint-stock companies 
and other forms of financial depredation have been substituted 
for the filchers and gentlemen of the road. In such a con- 
dition of society the work of the Detective police is naturally 
acquiring an increased importance and range, and also encountering 
increasing difficulties. The whole system of trade has been revo- 
lutionized by the influence of limited liability and speculative im- 
tures, and the processes of law and justice must be reorgan- 
ized to meet them. There will therefore be ample scope for the 
Commissioners to criticize and s t. 

On the whole, it may be believed that, though the English 
police system is still far from perfect, it is safer and more whole- 
some than that existing in any other country. Take, for instance, the 
French police. This is in many ways a much more complete and 
efficient piece of machinery for the purposes in view than our own ; 
but its merits are more than balanced by its defects and the wide- 
spread mischief which it works. M. Maxime du Camp, in his in- 
teresting and exhaustive work on the administration of Paris, has 
sketched the police in a very vivid and picturesque manner, with- 
out resorting to the romance which has been cast on the subject 
in this country. The French police is, of course, entirely in the 
hands of the Government, and can be used in the most arbitrary 
and unscrupulous fashion. The central management at the 
Prefectures has everything in its hands, and is not subjected 


during which they are admitted as auxiliaries, with pay of three 
francesa day. If, at the end of this period of probation, they have 
incurred no rebuke, they are regularly posted to the force. Here 
they may rise tothe grades of sub-brigadier and brigadier ; and, after 
twenty-five years of consecutive service, they will obtain retirement 
on apension of 750 francs. In point of fact, however, comparatively 
few—only some ten per cent.—attain to this. Asa rule, it takes 
three years to make an excellent soldier a passable sergent de ville ; 
and he seldom remains more than twelve or fifteenyears. Theirduty 
is to enforce the rules of order without irritating the population— 
a task specially difficult with such nervous people as those of Paris, 
and yet one which, it is admitted, they do not perform badly. On 
account of having to live in the same quarters, as directed by the 
decree of 1854, they know all the inhabitants, and can make a con- 
tinuous observation of delinquents before bringing a charge against 
them. They resort, in the first instance, chiefly to a sort of 
familiar grumbling, which warns rather than menaces. They 
manage drunken persons admirably, treating them with an in- 
dulgence which is perhaps not without a certain jealousy natural 
to men in whom inebriety is severely punished; tipsy persons 
are arrested, but the sergents are enjoined by their instructions not 
to forget that they are only to do so for the security of the 
offenders and to save them from the accidents which might other- 
wise happen to them. In the case of so crowded and excitable 
a population as that of Paris the police have an arduous and 
delicate duty to perform—to wield the iron hand in a glove of 
velvet. They have to guard against being unpopular, and to keep 
in with the people under their care. On the ahaha, the Parisian 
police, like our own, appear to live on good terms with the com- 
munity at large. Their honesty is to be relied on, and every 
article found is given up to the commissary of police. At each 
of the twenty-four stations there are arrangements for the relief 
of persons who have been taken ill or have been injured in any 
way. A close and continuous watch is kept at night in the 
lower districts by sergents who walk two and two on the ¢rottorr, 
give a look into open doors, and sometimes hide themselves in 
order to see what is going on. Every abnormal circumstance is 
carefully recorded, and the police control over public manners is 
very complete and systematic. It compels prostitution to keep 
within the limits assigned to it; clears the streets and boulevards 
of improper characters. 

The men in the different branches of the active service take 
offenders in hand incidentally ; but the pursuit and arrest of the 
latter is entrusted to a special brigade composed of men of tried 
character and courage, which is called la service de stireté. This 
body is comparatively of recent origin, but has gone through 
various modifications. Formerly the duty of seizing criminals be- 
longed to the gendarmerie, to the troops, and to agents of police, 
whose functions were ill defined, and exercised according to the 
hazard of circumstances. In Vidocq’s time thieves and robbers 
were employed as spies in the worst part of the city; but the 
Parisian police force is now selected with great care, on the prin- 
ciple established by M. d’Anglés, that men exposed by their 
occupation to all the temptations of drunkenness, dissi- 
pation, and debauchery need to have a high moral charac- 
ter in order to keep straight. When an agent of the secret 
service receives an order, he must trust to his own ingenuity 
and cleverness to know to what measures he should have recourse. 
To a limited extent what are called imdicatew's are made use of 
by the police; these are obscure and unknown allies who, in ex- 
change for a certain administrative toleration, supply a large body 


to any inconvenient forms of check. There are two distinct 
bodies of police; anactive branch—sergents de ville in uniform, who 
perambulate the streets—and the administrative branch. Agents 
of the latter take the name of inspectors, are dressed en bowrycois, 
and their brigades, of which the powers are strictly limited, exer- 
cise surveillance over malefactors, property, and manners. These 
two divisions are in constant relations; they co-operate in ex- 
e ing information and enlightening each other, and work 
together, while remaining separate. Each section of the active 
service has an analogous officer and correspondent in the sedentary 
service. This system is also applied to the various quarters of 
Paris, where the commissary represents the administrative branch, 
while the officer of peace is the direct agent of the active service. 
All orders for researches are transmitted by the administrative 
officers, all special inquiries are undertaken by the active police ; 
the former takes the initiative, and the other carries out the order ; 
the one is the head and the other the arm. The end pursued is 
the same—“ to enforce respect for the law, which is the safeguard 
of life, property, and morality.” 

In B54 the number of sergents de ville was largely extended ; 
they were distributed all over Paris, and took the place of the 
soldie rs who were formerly employed. Each of the twenty 
arrondissements is guarded by three brigades of sergents de ville, 
composing a division, under the orders of an officer of peace, 
who every day goes regularly to the office of the chief of the 
municipal police, and is bound to send to the Prefecture, at intervals 
of four hours, a report of anything which has oceurred. All, or 


of useful information and suggestions. They are not formally en- 
| rolled, nor do they receive regular pay, but only a payment 
| veckoned by the importance of the affair on which they may 
| throw light; 5 francs for a simple robbery, 25 francs for a more 
| complicated case, and 50 for an assassination ; altogether they do 
not cost more than from 500 to 600 francs a year. The Detective 
body is also recruited with ladies and gentlemen moving in high 
society, who are known only to the chiefs of the department. 
The service of the siéefé is not only charged with seeking out 
culprits in the execution of orders, but with preventing the per- 
petration of anticipated crimes, and also with collecting evidence 
for trials; and it has also a wide power as to arrest, domiciliary 
research, and seizure of papers. 

M. du Camp says he has often heard the English police 
greatly eulogized, but he does not much believe in it. Fn fact, 
he says, the English authorities admit their own inferiority by 
often seeking assistance and advice from the French. He admits 
| that in political conflicts the action of the French police may 
irritate and exasperate people, because the right in virtue of 
which they act strikes at a right which is superior; but “ in 
the repression of crimes and offences, in investigations which 
provide for public security, in the supervision which protects 
property and life, it is almost irreproachable ; and if that authority, 
very limited by its laws, and misrepresented, if not calumniated, 
by the population, went to sleep for a day, Paris, like a city put 
to sack, would be delivered up to robbery, incendiarism, and 
murder.” 


almost all, of the sergents de ville are old sous-officiers of the army, 
with a good character from their service there. According to M 
du Camp there is no body recruited with greater and more minute 

utions. No one is admitted unless he has given proof 
of his morality and sobriety. The discipline is very severe. Two 
violations of the rules in a year, or two cases of drunkenness, 
entail dismissal. Nor are the men allowed to enter the service 


immediately ; there isan apprenticeship, which lasts nearly a year, © 


In considering the subject of a Detective police it may 
be assumed that there is a general agreement that, within 
| certain limits, the employment of Detectives is necessary and 
_ legitimate ; and the main questions which the Commissioners 
, will have to decide will therefore be by what means securities 
can be taken as to the personal character of the force, and 
also whether its organization and discipline can be improved 
by more direct and minute supervision of the officers who are 
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empl in such exceptional work. Very peculiar 
il ca required in a Detective; he must be 
only to collect quickly evidence as to the general facts of a 
case, but to piece the fragments together and form a theory of 
the course to be adopted. He has also to undertake the per- 
sonal execution of the plan by proceedings which could not be 

ormed unless his official character were concealed. He has to 
ar himself, and to invent reasons for his intervention in the 
matter which will win the confidence of those he has to deal with, 
and extract the information required. Mr. Babbage mentions in 
his Passages from the Life of a Philosopher an interview which he 
once had with Vidoeq, who, as he says, “obligingly conveyed to 
me much information, which, though highly interesting, was not 
of a nature to become personally interesting to me.” One of 
Vidocq’s remarkable powers was that of altering his height to 
about an inch and a half less than his ordinary stature. He threw 
over his shoulders a cloak in which he walked round the room. It 
did not touch the floor in any , and was about an inch and a 
half above it. He altered his height and took the same walk, and 
the cloak then touched the floor and lay upon some part of it 
during the whole time. He next stood still and altered his 
height alternately to about the same extent. And no doubt 
Vidocq could use his ingenuity and artifice in many other 
ways. Such a man, however, belongs to a rare type, and it 
may be thought as well that it should be so. The scope of an 
ordinary Detective’s operations is much simpler and narrower, but 
its success depends upon qualities which are not common; 
and it is evident that the selection of men suited for such functions 
is full of difficulties. It is not enough that they should be alert 
and ready ; they must also know how to act cautiously and mode- 
rately, and must have a very steady character in order to bear up 
against constant and very insinuating temptations. The normal 
tendencies of such a life must necessarily be deteriorating ; and 
hence the care with which it should be watched by the autho- 


rities, and checks imposed to render it difficult for the men to go. 


astray without being discovered. The recent trial seems to 
show that at present the supervision over the Detectives is 
not sufficient, and that, while they must in some cases have 
a certain latitude of action, there should always be—what there 
does not appear to be—the means of knowing exactly what 
they are about. This is not an easy problem, but perhaps 
it may be solved in the course of the inquiry. One rule 
should be to insist on minute and specific reports from all, 
the men doing secret duty, and also personal examination 
of them by the superior ofticers. There is another condition 
of still greater importance, which it is to be hoped will be 
rigidly enforced, and that is the absolute prohibition of all private 
and irresponsible detective work by those whose only excuse for 
occasionally doing irregular things in their regular occupation is 
that it is for the benefit of the public at large. The extent to 
which the services of police Detectives are called for in private and 
domestic life is a dangerous feature of modern society. Any one 
who suspects his wife, or wants to know the doings of a son and 
heir, cares little what he has to pay if he only gets the information 
he wants; and there can be no doubt that the natural temptations 
to which Detectives are chronically exposed are thus perilously 
developed. Hence the necessity for the precautions which we have 
suggested, and which involve some changes in the present system. 
hat is urgently wanted is a link between the Roneleienen, 
who are rather engrossed with office work and cannot give close 
personal attention to the conduct of their subordinates of all 
ranks, and the lower ranks of the service. It is true that an 
attempt to supply this gap was made a few years since by appoint- 
ing a District Superintendent to overlook each district and to 
serve as a medium between Scotland Yard and the local 
Superintendents and Inspectors. ‘The experiment has been, 
so far, beneticial. The District Superintendents are ener- 
getic, hard-working, and loyal men; but the labour thrown 
upon them is too heavy and too widely distributed to be ade- 
Sage | performed even by men anxious to do their best. 
official who has charge of a large area many miles in extent, 
and including perhaps fifty or more stations which he has to visit 
and inspect, can hardly, by the utmost exertions, do this duty 
with the thoroughness which is needed. There ought to be an 
increase in the numbers of these officers, smaller districts, and 
more overseers. There is also the question whether the pay of 
Detectives is sufficient to secure respectability and trustworthi- 
ness. This is, of course, a matter especially for the consideration 
of the Commission and the authorities. The recent trial has 
further brought out another very grave aspect of the existing 
system, the evil of allowing policemen to bet. It is, we believe, 
the opinion of an experienced authority that the police are often 
— with by speculators on the Turf, shroud ~e of the worst 
Kind. The remedy for this would be a peremptory interdict, 
similar to that in regard to insobriety, forbidding any member of 
the force to have anything whatever to do with betting under 
penalty of instant dismissal. 


THE THEATRES. 


'E Sorcerer, “an original modern comic , Written by 
W. 8S. Gilbert, composed by Arthur Sullivan,” and performed 
at the Opéra Comique Theatre, the name of which now becomes 
appropriate, unless we are mistaken, for the first time, is a work 


from which naturally much is expected. The great success of a 
former work of the land by the same author and the same —- 
was indeed something of a danger to the present venture. We do 
not think, however, that any one need be disappointed with the 
new opera, so far at least as the work of playwright and musician 
is concerned. Its interpretation leaves a good deal to be desired in 
one or two respects; but one should no doubt remember the ex- 
ceptional difficulty of collecting a company {fitted to deal with such 
a piece, and rather rejoice that one or two parts are well filled 
than lament the shortcomings of others. At the same time it is 
difficult to understand why Mr. Bentham, who appears in the 
tenor part, should add to a faulty intonation in singing an incapa- 
city for speaking the words of his dialogue so as to be understood. 
to say nothing of a seeming absence of all dramatic feeling. 

The peculiar form of humour upon which in almost all his 
writings Mr. Gilbert is accustomed to rely—that is, the present- 
ment in a matter-of-fact way of elaborate and startling incongruities 
—has been turned to better account in the book of The Sorcerer 
than in the author's latest comedy, where it is, to our thinking, 
intolerably spun out. There is a certain audacity in introducing 
the familiar resources of magic into the events of modern life as if 
it were nothing icularly out of the way, which can scarcely 
fail to be attractive. And having brought himself face to face 
with the difficulties consequent upon turning a live magician 
loose in a country village, Mr. Gilbert has taken what seems to us 
the only right way out of them. He does not condescend to any 
of the well-known devices by which astounding occurrences are 
explained to be the effect of a delusion, a dream, or some common- 
place trick. His sorcerer is a real sorcerer, and brings the intrigue 
which he has caused to a becomingly supernatural end, which 
acquires a highly comic impressiveness from its every-day sur- 
roundings. ‘The first act of Po opera passes in the garden of Sir 
Marmaduke Pointdextre’s country house, and in a lively and pretty 
opening chorus the happy peasantry inform us that 

To-day young Alexis—young Alexis Pointdextre, 
Is betrothed to Aline—to Aline Sangazure, 
And that pride of his sex is—of his sex is to be next her, 
At the feast on the green—on the green, oh, be sure! 
At the end of the chorus Mrs. Partlet, a pew-opener (Miss Everard). 
and her daughter Constance (Miss Giulia Warwick) meet, and it 
appears that Constance cherishes a seemingly hopeless passion for 
Dr. Daly, the Vicar of Ploverleigh (Mr. Rutland Barrington), 
who, in a pretty and expressive ballad, regrets the time 
When maidens of the noblest station, 
Forsaking even military men, 
Would gaze upon me, rapt in adoration— 
Ah me, I was a fair young curate then! 
Miss Everard and Mr. Barrington, who has a pleasant voice which 
he uses with discretion, are both very successful in catching the 
spirit of Mr. Gilbert’s humour, and perform their parts with admira- 
ble gravity and unconsciousness. Mr. Temple also, who at this point 
appears as Sir Marmaduke, with his son Alexis (Mr. Bentham), 
cairies out the author's intention throughout the piece with much 
success, There is presently an air for Aline, Lady Sangazure’s 
daughter (Miss Alice May), another chorus, and a duet for Sir 
Marmaduke and Lady Sangazure. This part should be played by 
Mrs. Howard Paul; but when we heard the opera she was pre- 
vented from appearing by a severe cold, and the was under- 
taken at the shortest notice by a substitute, who could not be 
expected to do complete justice to it. After this duet there is a 
neat stroke of humour in the appearance of a Queen’s Counsel in 
wig and gown, who performs the functions of the notary of opera 
and French drama, announcing in recitative that 
The contract has been drafted, as agreed ; 
Approach the table, oh ye lovers pining ; 
With hand and seal come execute the deed. 
Alexis, left alone with Aline after the contract has been signed, 
explains to her his wish “that the world would break down the 
artificial barriers of rank, wealth, education, age, beauty, habits, 
taste, and temper, and recognize the glorious principle 
that in marriage alone is to be found the panacea for 
every ill.” In order to give effect to his theory he resolves 
to call in the aid of Mr. John Wellington Wells, “of the firm 
of J. W. Wells and Co., the old-established Family Sorcerers in 
St. Mary Axe.” Aline expresses some terror at the prospect of 
meeting a man who could ina moment change her into a guinea~ 
pig; to which Alexis replies, “ He could change you into a guinea- 
pig, no doubt; but it is most unlikely he would take such a 
iberty. It’s a most respectable firm, and [ am sure he would never 
be guilty of so untradesmanlike an act.” Mr. Wells is ag- 
cordingly called in, and is represented throughout the opera with 
singular humour by Mr. George Grossmith, who sings a cleverly 
written and composed patter-song, in which he gives a description 
of the firm and its powers with much spirit. Mr. Grossmith’s 
acting - the part, in which 0 assumes with singular success the 
aspect of a superior bagman, has true original force ; and he possesses 
the talent, far less common in England than in France, of singing 
correctly, expressively, and pleasantly without having any particular 
voice. In the incantation which accompani uring of a love- 
+: into a teapot from which the whole village is to drink, 

r. Grossmith’s gestures and expression are exactly suited to 
the scene, and his rapid exit with the teapot is irresistibly 
comic. Mr. Sullivans musical talent might perhaps have 
discovered something a little less obvious than a j 


of the Freischiitz music for this scene, but what the com- 
‘poser has done is at least effective.- The curtain {alls 
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at the end of the first act upon a group of all the characters who, 
struggli against the effects of the charm, “ resume with a violent 
effort,” to quote from the stage direction, a brindisi which they 
began at the first making of the tea. In the second act we see the 
result of the potion; Constance has fallen in love with the Queen's 
Counsel, Sir Marmaduke with Mrs. Partlet. This event gives 
occasion to a quintet, which is perhaps the most charming piece 
of music in the opera, in which, while Alexis and Aline unite in 
rejoicing with Sir Marmaduke and Mrs. Partlet, Dr. Daly laments 
his solitary condition. This is followed by a duet between Lady 
Sangazure and Mr. Wells, with whom she has fallen in love, and 
this again by a meeting between the disconsolate Vicar, who ex- 
his sorrows in a tuneful song, and Aline, who, having drunk 
some of the philtre, at once returns the passion which he expresses 
on seeing her. Alexis, entering and seeing the turn which affairs 
have taken, indignantly summons the whole village, among whom 
the sorcerer arriving explains that there is one way to break the 
spell; either he or Alexis must be sacrificed to Ahrimanes. An 
a is made to popular opinion, which decides against Mr. 
ells. The characters shake off the effects of the philtre and 
break into a happy chorus and dance, during which the sorcerer, 
carefully buttoning his gloves and brushing his hat, sinks slowly 
through the stage amid red fire, with a woebegone expression 
which is intensely comic. 

The revivalat the Olympic of Henry Dunbar cannot be regarded 
as eminently successful. ‘The piece has lost the great attraction 
which it formerly had in the acting of Miss Kate Terry; and Mr. 
Neville’s performance of Henry Dunbar does not seem to us to 
have improved. It has considerable merit ; but there is a curious 
slowness about it which seems to communicate itself to the whole 
piece; which is, moreover, injured by the impossible stage 
arrangements employed to avoid a change of scene in the second 
act. Miss Bella Pateman is very stagy and conventional as 
Margaret Wentworth ; and Mr. Anson’s exaggerated and clumsy 
rendering of the Major is certainly not an improvement upon that 
given some years ago by the late Mr. Vincent. Mr. Hill makes 
all that can be made of Jerrams; and Mr. Forbes Robertson is 
pleasant and unaffected as Clement Austin. 

At the Queen’s Theatre, for Russia has been substituted 
an Irish drama called the Omadhaun, founded on Le Crétin 
de le Montagne. The plot, which is not altogether easy to 
follow in all its windings, is of the familiar melodramatic 
type, containing a villanous squire, an innocent and falsely- 
accused peasant, who looks like a retired colonel of Spahis, 
a sergeant of constabulary, who wears his chin-strap in his 
mouth and bears a curious resemblance to a pantomime police- 
man, an old usurer who is murdered, a kind of Irish Dirck 
Hatteraick without his nautical character, and an idiot, the 
Omadhaun, by whom the — crime is brought home to him, 
and who dies by the squire’s hand. The piece has a good deal of 
bustle and some effective scenery ; and is further distinguished by 
the occurrence of a trial for murder which is got over in about 
three minutes, and thus affords a pleasing contrast to the long- 
drawn-out inquiries we have lately been accustomed to in Eng- 
land. Mention may also be made of an exciting scene in which 
the heroine is saved by the Omadhaun from the violence of 
the smuggler, who has intoxicated himself with repeated draughts 
from an inexhaustible bottle. The acting of Miss Hodson, Mr. 
Vezin, Mr. Shiel Barry, and one or two others of the company is so 
good that one must hope to see it before long employed upon some 
less conventional class of piece., 


REVIEWS. 


TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF PIUS IX.* 


b by is not usual to publish a man’s life while he is still alive, nor 
are we aware of any special reason why Popes should be made 
an exception to the general rule. Solon’s advice to await the 

ia ultima vite before pronouncing a man happy has an obvious 
application to biographers, and Mr. Trollope has doubly trans- 
— it when, not content with inditing the biography of a 
iving Pope, he closes it with a prediction that his hero will 
certainly be canonized. He tells us indeed that his purpose was 
to write the public rather than the private life of Pius IX.— 
chiefly, it would seem, because he has very little “authentic” in- 
formation to give on the latter subject. However, considering 
Mr. Trollope’s exceeding proneness to indulge in rambling gossip, 
of which manifold traces are discoverable in the present work, we 
may be grateful to him for having on the whole kept pretty 
steadily to his programme. He could not of course have much to 
us that is public life of a Pope who 

managed perhaps to keep himself more persistently before the eye 
of the public than any of his predecessors, but still a tet 
narrative of so remarkable a pontificate must necessarily possess 
interest for many classes of readers. And it is only fair to add 
that the author's long residence in Italy has afforded him some- 
what exceptional opportunities of acquiring information and 
forming a judgment about men and things related to the 
Papacy. He is certainly happier in his comments on the political 
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than on the ecclesiastical bearings of the tale—on which last he is 
always superticial and often obviously mistaken ; nor does it seem 
to have occurred to him that, if his estimate of the religious 
question be correct, we should be almost inevitably landed in the 
awkward dilemma that either Christianity, as a divine revelation, 
is false, or that the extremest and most intolerant Ultramontanism is 
its sole legitimate expression. On these points however there is no 
need to dwell. Few readers are likely to look to Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope as their guide and philosopher on such high themes, and 
it is his misfortune rather than his fault that it was hardly possible 
to write a life of ‘Pius IX. without talking about them, and quite 
impossible for a writer of his temperament to avoid talking non- 
sense about them. ‘Those who turn to these volumes not for 
theology but for facts will find a very readable narrative, which 
throws a good deal of light incidentally on matters of more than 
ephemeral importance. And if one has to put up with a jerky, 
diffuse, and colloquial style, not unfrequently verging on vulgarity, 
Mr. Trollope’s readers know, or ought to know, by this time what 
they have to expect. 

The life of Pius IX. naturally divides itself into three 
periods of very unequal lengths, There are tirst the fifty-four 
comparatively uneventful years from his birth at Sinigaglia 
in 1792 to his election to the Papacy in 1846; then comes the 
briet period of his reforming zeal and popularity as a “ Liberal” 
Pope, from his election to the revolution of 1848 and his flight 
to Gaéta; and finally we have the long course of startling ec- 
clesiastical innovations which followed on the collapse of that 
earlier political activity, when—as Mr. Trollope, wethink rightly, puts 
it—* having lost all hope of becoming a great King, he turned his 
ambition to becoming a great Pope.” ‘The third period of course 
contains most of permanent interest; but the second is very in- 
structive as the record of a unique, and, as it proved, impossible 
experiment, while his whole previous career abundantly illustrates 
and explains those personal idiosyncrasies of Mastai Ferretti which 
have exercised so marked an influence on the leading acts of 
his pontificate. In his case it is eminently true that the boy was 
father to the man; there is an unmistakable continuity of cha- 
racter throughout. Signor Peruzzi, who was himselfa schoolfellow 
of the young Mastai’s at Volterra, told Mr. Trollope that “ he was 
the greatest liar in the school,” and that he showed no talent what- 
ever. This is no doubt an exaggerated as well asa coarse statement, 
but the later biography—both before and after he became Pope— 
supplies many illustrations of that insincerity with which Pius has 
been very generally credited, and of which some very ugly in- 
stances occurred during the Vatican Council. The author observes 
on his personal appearance that, ‘‘ while his mouth betrayed weak- 
ness, there was something in the eye that hetokened insincerity,” 
and which may have suggested the popular superstition of the 
Romans that he has “ the evil eye.” Lut the following account of 
him—cited from an Italian biographer—when he returned home 
from school as a boy of sixteen to Sinigaglia, is the most 
characteristic :— 

Young Mastai sang “The Battle of Dresden,” and caused himself to be 
inscribed on the roll of those Freemasons whom he subsequently anathema- 
tised. He lived among soldicrs, with his eyes constantly bent on the epau- 
lettes. Thenceforward he began to give himself an education move in con- 
formity with his birth and his wishes. He took to the study of arms; he 
rode much ; he studied music, and played the flute and the violoncello ; then, 
ambitious of leading a barrack life, he became a notable adept at colouring 
a pipe, emptying a bottle at a draught, and became passionately fond oi 
billiards and tennis. These amusements improved his health. He adopted 
a style of costume half civil half military, with a dash of the barber’s ap- 
= in it, but supremely elegant, after the fashion of a provincial dandy. 

Je wore a grey frock with black cuffs and collar, a red foraging cap, panta- 

loons with stripes down the seams, large shirt-collars turned down over his 
shoulders, with a red cravat flying in the wind; spurs, a flower in his 
button-hole, and a cigar always in his mouth. 
We call it characteristic, because we quite agree with Mr. Trol- 
lope that vanity, or love of approbation, if that formula be pre- 
ferred, has been all along the ruling passion of the man. Dr. 
Newman somewhere says that craving for notoriety is a great 
motive power of the present day; and in this sense Pius is emij- 
nently a man of his age :— 

For the mainspring of this man’s character, the ruling passion, which 
has been the true moving power alike in every portion of his strangely 
varied career, is the love of approbation. It is a passion which is connected 
on its better side with many excellent and amiable qualities ; «nd on its 
worser side with many that are the reverse. In Mastai’s case it reached 
both upwards and downwards. It permeated his entire idiosyncrasy. It 
prompted him to swagger in the streets of Sinigaglia, with a cigar in his 
mouth and a fly-away crimson kerchief around his neck, and to summon an 
Ecumenical Council at the Vatican. It made him a melodramatic dandy 
in his youngster days, a melodramatic bishop in his manhood, and a melo- 
dramatic octogenarian Pontiff! The desire to figure advantageously before 
the eyes of men has never for an instant been dead within him. The scarlet 
cap and striped trousers of sixty years since might have been seen reproduced 
in the admirably artistic “ get-up ” which showed the fine-looking old man 
> the utmost advantage, when he received the Spanish pilgrims the other 

He was attracted as a youth by the showy uniform of Pius VII.’s 
Guardia Nobile at Rome, and it was not till the commandant 
refused him admission, on accountof the malady which 

haunted him through life, that he turned to the only career of 
ssible prominence still left open to him in the States of the 

Yhurch. This goes far to explain both the political Liberalism of 
the opening of his reign, and the ecclesiastical sensationalism which 
succeeded it. Not that it would be fair to attribute his conduct 
in either case to the conscious or exclusive predominance of so un- 
worthy a motive. There is no reason to doubt, as his biographer 
remarks, that Pius IX. liked beneficence for its own sake, and really 
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wished to make his subjects ed than they were before, and to 
ive them such a measure of political liberty as none of his pre- 
ecessors had thought of conceding, so long as it did not trench 
on the indefeasible rights of his own absolute sovereignty. As 
Archbishop of Spoleto,and again as Bishop of Imola, he had behaved 
towards malcontents in a spirit of Christian kindnessand indulgence, 
and if the Liberalism which won him so much popularity in 1846 and 
1847 was skin-deep, it was not a mere affectation. It was some 
time before he recognized the hopeless incompatibility of these 
liberal professions with the maintenance of principles which he was 
resolved at all costs to preserve intact. But, when he did perceive 
it—or rather when events forced the conviction upon him—the 
reaction was instantaneous and final. It was a reaction, not a 
change. His early Liberalism was hollow rather than hypocritical, 
and it gave way at once to the clear apprehension that free insti- 
tutions could not permanently coexist with the temporal power. 
Another road to popularity and influence presented itself. And it 
is characteristic of that peculiar elasticity of mind—to give it the 
most favourable name—which, as his biographer says, makes 
“ sorrow - over him like water from a duck’s back,” that the 
utter break-down of all his earlier aspirations, and the obtrusive 
demonstration of the hatred of his subjects, whose applause had 
been as the breath of his nostrils, hardly seemed to affect him :— 


He had discovered during the sg years of his pontificate that he had 
no friends among his own subjects, that the requirements of his position as 
Pope-king inevitably placed a barrier of dissension and hatred between 
them and him. He was now to find himself equally deserted and left alone 
in face of his enemies by all his brother sovereigns! The experience of 
those months would have gone far to kill any man killable by disappoint- 
ment and sorrow! But Pius the Ninth did not grow thin; his cheek did 
not pale ; his eye retained its brightness; the magnificent volume of his 
voice rolled in as full a body as ever through the Hall of Consistory, as he 
pronounced allocution after allocution, despairing enough in the tenor of 
them, to the assembled Cardinals, And so it has been during the whole of 
his long life! 


Mr. Trollope calls attention in this connexion—with questionable 
taste—to the little effect produced on him the other day by the 
death of Antonelli, his devoted friend and counsellor for thirt 
years, ‘‘and even by that of his old cat,” which, it was feared, 
might still more seriously afflict him. He is probably right in 
ascribing this equanimity, if not indifference, of temperament to a 
good digestion—or in his own more ambitious phraseology, “an 
eupeptic condition of the organism ”—and a shallow, if not a cold 
heart. It seems hard to say that His Holiness “ probably never 
loved any human being”—especially as he was once in love with 
his foster-sister, who is said to be still living—but it may fairly be 
inferred that his nature is not a very affectionate or sensitive one. 

With the Pope’s return from Gaeta commenced the second and 
for the Church far more tragic phase of his pontificate :— 


He had ey to be a beloved and beneficent monarch. That dream 

was over! The wicked world would not accept him. The times were out 

of joint. His attempt had been made ; his failure signal, immense! There 

remained the other aspect of his two-fold character. If he could not be a 

t king, it was still open to him to be a great Pope! ‘To that ambition 

e now turned himself. In that, time and the hour, and the tenacious 
vitality of the Mastai blood assisting, he has been more successful. 


We are rather surprised that Mr. Trollope passes over in silence 
one of the earliest and least creditable indications of the new line 
on which the restored Pontiff was entering, in the unprecedented 
cashiering of Rosmini—the most distinguished Italian priest of the 
present century—after he had been publicly nominated to the 
cardinalate, and the placing on the Index of his Cinque Piayhe, 
published not long before at the Papal press and with the express 
approval of His Holiness, who had read it before publication. The 
fact is that from this time forth Pius IX. took a Jesuit 
confessor and fell under Jesuit influence, though 
he had hitherto so little loved the Society that, if he did 
not actually banish them, he kad advised them to leave Rome. 
The new ecclesiastical régime was inaugurated—the word has a 

uliar fitness reemaae the promulgation of the Immaculate 

nception of 1854; which had however a partly political object, 
for it was confidently anticipated that the Pope who had shown 
such singular devotion to the Blessed Virgin would not be sutlered, 
even in this world, to lose his reward. There was of course the 
further object—clearly present to the mind of his Jesuit coun- 
sellors, if not as yet to his own—of pioneering the way for the 
more important definition of 1870. It is, by the by, an example 
of Mr. llope’s strange habit of blundering in very simple 
matters of fact, that he speaks of the 500 Bishops present at Rome 
in 1854 as “ nearly all those of the Catholic world ” ; “‘ about half” 
would have been nearer the truth, as there are some 900, including 
Bishops in partibus. The Italian Bishops alone are over 270. He 
cannot again tell us that the Pope says mass daily, without adding 
that “every Roman Catholic priest, whether beneficed or not, is 
bound” to do so. A very little inquiry would have satisfied him 
that there is no binding rule in the matter for unbeneficed priests, 
while parish priests are only bound to say mass for their people on 
Sundays and “holidays of obligation.” The Immaculate Concep- 
tion was followed ten years later by the Syllabus, when Mr. 
Trollope again makes a gratuitous blunder in saying that the 80 
condemned propositions are “ formally anathematized.” It is chiefly 
because there are no anathemas attached to it that some Ultramon- 
tane divines will not allow the document to be ex cathedrd. 


From the Syllabus it is a short step to the Vatican Council, and 
Mr. Trollope’s narrative is interesting, not so much for any new 


information—which was hardly to be expected from him—as for the 


detailed confirmation it supplies on every critical point to the state 
ments of Quirinus, Pomponio Leto, and other — witnesses, 
which have been so angrily denounced by the Ultramontane press. 
If “ the world-wide repute of the Vatican Council as an intrigue 
carried through by fraud and violence,” to which Lord Acton 
calls attention in his Letter to a German Bishop, needed any fresh 
support, it may be found here. Mr. Trollope very properly insists 
on the paramount influence exercised over the Pope by the Jesuits, 
who were the real wire-pullers throughout the whole affair, and 
especially the Jesuit conductors of the Civilta Cattolica; though 
he omits to tell us how in 1866 its editorial staff, the authorized 
exponents of the Syllabus, had been formally erected by Papal 
Brief into a “College of Writers” in perpetuity :— 

The world will find out yet that those who know the Jesuits best are 
those who fear them most. And surely the well-known and ascertained 
facts of the history of the Company ought to suffice to persuade the world 
of this truth. If we decline to accept as gospel all that Mr. Whalley tells 
us, we must admit that Clement the Fourteenth knew something about the 
Fathers of the Gesi. 

How far and how entirely the Jesuits have succeeded in getting the 
future of the Church into their own hands will not be known till the world 
sees the result of the next Conclave, which no man, not even Father Beckx 
himself, surveying the progress of the game from the serene heights of 
Fiesole, can predict with any degree of assurance. 


We cannot here follow our author through the details of a 
story with which our readers may be presumed to be already 
tolerably familiar. But a few salient points may be noticed, where 
he most distinctly confirms the testimony of previous writers. 
Thus he dwells on ‘ the most profound secrecy as to the matters to 
be brought before the Council observed at the Vatican” from the 
first, even towards the Bishops themselves, who were “ treated 
after the fashion of schoolboys going in for a competitive examina- 
tion, to whom their papers are given out immediately before they 
are to go to work on them, for. fear they should obtain extraneous 
assistance.” He calls attention to the notable programme of the 
Council published in the inspired Civilta of February 6, 1869, and 
quoted in Janus—to whose invention Cardinal Manning has by 
some extraordinary oblivion ascribed it; to the “‘ various tricks 
and inventions ” by which “ the Jesuits and Jesuitizing managers 
of the Council proved themselves to be fraudulent impostors by 
tampering with that very voice of the Church on the sanctity of 
which they declare the entire value of their action to depend”; to 
the personal pressure and even terrorism brought to bear on indi- 
vidual members of the Council by the Pope, as in the case of 
Cardinal Guidi, who was “sent for” after speaking against the 
new dogma, and several others; to the contemptuous ignoring of 
the many memorials of the Opposition Bishops, the violent inter- 
ference with freedom of debate by the presiding Legates, the 
“reckless and indecent haste ” with which matters were pushed 
on to the end; and above all to the fact that “the doc- 
trine to be thrust down the throat of the Church was finally pro- 
tested against by almost every man [#.e. Bishop] authoritative 
either by personal qualitications or by the importance of the see 
represented by him.” The summing-up of what occurred after 
the Opposition had finally retired is worth quoting :— 

In fact there was no longer any doubt that it was definitively determined 
by the managers of the Assembly and the majority to vote the dogma for 
the sake of which the Council had been convened, despite all opposition, by 
sheer force of numbers. . .. And the conclusion was marked by characteristics 
which will hereafter undeniably justify the Church of some future day in 
refusing to recognize the Council of the Vatican as a true and free Council 
of the Church, and in rejecting the dogmas and definitions it professes to 
have established. There can be little doubt that such a future will arrive. 
But whether it will arrive sooner or later, will in all probability depend on 
the issue of the next Conclave. 


Meanwhile there can be no doubt that the immediate result of the 
Council must be, what Mr. Trollope is probably right in thinking 
it was intended to be, “ to restrict the Ehureh’s fold,” and thus to 
gain “ that accession of strength which is often coincident with 
restriction of numbers,” but which might have hardly seemed 
beforehand exactly the kind of “ strength” most suitable or most 
likely to be aimed at by a world-wide Church claiming to be the 
sole Ark of Salvation. 


Of the daily life of “the august prisoner of the Vatican” during 
the last seven years his biographer has some anecdotes to 
relate which our readers may left to gather from his 
pages. It is amusing to be told that His Holiness by no means 
confines his reading to Catholic or clerical organs, but is particu- 
larly fond of conning the “red ” journals; and it is edifying to know, 
that, being wakeful at nights, he is frequently heard praying, and 
often singing in his bed. That he possesses one attributs usually 
considered peculiar to royal personages—a singularly accurate 
memory of faces—was known before, but Mr. Trollope gives a 
striking example of it. It is characteristic also of royal tact that 
in his almost daily discourses he rarely touches on his sutlerings 
and persecutions before a mixed audience of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, though he as rarely omits to do so when the assemblage 
is wholly composed of his own flock. His activity, both of mind 
and body, is truly marvellous for a man of 85 and a man frequently 
suffering from sciatica; but it is very likely true, as Mr. Trollope 
suggests, that the pleasurable excitement of the homage he is con- 
stantly receiving has a good deal to do with sustaining not only 
his spirits but his health. “And,” adds his biographer, “for all 
that is apparent, he may live yet some years.” 
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COBET’S MISCELLANEA CRITICA.* 


printing a variety of text-books and manuals ; it has published 
a new edition of the Venetian Scholia to Homer. Thanks to the 
care and dili of M. Cobet and Mr. D. B. Monro, who have 
collated the tISs., we now have a version of the famous Notes as 
trustworthy as it is t hically beautiful. But our concern 
is not at present with the Oxford edition of the Scholia but 
with the notes on Homer which, with other valuable matter, M. 
Cobet has published in a new volume of Miscellanea Critica. The 
world has heard so much lately, and will probably hear so much 
more, about Agamemnon’s shield and Cassandra's buttons, there is 
such abundance of archeological criticism going about, that it is 
well to be reminded by M. Cobet of the difficulties of Homeric 
| He has perhaps as intimate an acquaintance with the 

SS. of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and with all that countless 

erations of grammarians and pedants have done to darken 

wledge, as any man in ray = It is instructive to be made to 
feel how thick is the secular dust that covers the sacred body of 
Homer. 

Whoever would approach the minute and serious study of the 
Greek epic must first make up his mind to deal with the errors of 
scribes. When one considers how careless copyists have been, from 
the ignorant penman who spoiled the earliest papyrus we possess to 
the printers who did poor justice to Villoison’s discovery, it seems 
almost strange that we have even a respectable text of Homer. 
Starveling Greeks, who escaped to Italy and the islands after the 
capture of Byzantium, wrote as fast as the pen would run for their 
daily bread. Syrian monks covered with their theological curses 
and bloated characters the delicate writing of a more careful time. 
In an much more remote the scribes who first gave up the use 
of the archaic Attic characters, ra "Arru&a ypdupyara, in favour 
of the more copious Euclidean alphabet, made many blunders. 
Several of these were corrected by Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and 
their followers; but M. Cobet thinks that modern criticism may 
even now emend some venerable errors. For example, he con- 
siders that the ancient scribes, before the change in the alphabet, 
wrote TPOIEN (rp@nyv), for which Aristarchus gives Tpoijy in 
three syllables. Again ov and @ are confused in Iliad xvi. 363:— 

GAG kai ds avepipve, & épinpas €Eraipous. 
According to Cobet odw was written SAO for odov in the most 
ancient MSS., and cdw is a mistake made by the Merayapaxrnpi- 
advres. He does not observe that odov is preserved in Od. xvii. 
595 
abrov pév oe mpata adov, kai ppateo bupa, 

in the Coder Vindobonensis, marked L by La Roche, and described 
as “nitide scriptus tamen vitiis cujusvis generis depravatus, et 
nullius pretii.... Tamen hie quoque codex habet nonnulla, 

use ad emendendam Odysseam non sint inutilia.” So ancient are 

e blunders of copyists, that Cobet is inclined to attribute some 
of the mistaken readings of Zenodotus to the texts which that 
critic had before him :—* Facile apparet omnes has Zenodoti scrip- 
turas vitiosas esse et perversas, sed non ipsi Zenodoto imputandas, 
sed libris quos —- id quoque satis apparere arbitror. Non 
ille bonis lectionibus malas anteponebat, sed non habebat meltores.” 
Possibly we are better provided with MSS. than Zenodotus himself 
was, though “‘ the best that survive are only the least bad, and all 
are full of faults, even the famous “ ‘ Marcianus A,’ the most ancient 
and faithful of all.” The comment is as corrupt as the text, the 
“old scholia are interpolated in the most wretched way, and we 
can never be too much on our guard against embracing a cloud 
instead of Juno.” Again, ‘Everywhere we meet the dreams of 
sick men, and the ravings of stupid ones, and the remarks and 
skits of others who abused their wit, things that move a sober 
scholar to anger or laughter.” There is no end, in truth, to the 
“ clouds” that grammarians have raised. Theagenes of Rhegium [3.c. 
525], with his allegorical interpretation of the battles of the Gods, 
was not so very far from the fashionable solar hypothesis. The 
gloss writers, with their quibbles, whom Aristophanes the comic poet 
mentions, were the forerunners of the comparative gr yr 
“Nunc nova Etymologiarum ars calet, sed, ne dicam dolo, 9 viv 
TEXYN mpOrepoy arexvias ov Te miBavwrepa Tikre.” Again, 
if the best Alexandrine critics could not understand the manners 
of the heroic age, so frank and so simple, they were 
not more blind than the beaur esprits of the seventeenth 
century, and Mr. F. W. Newman to-day, who agree in thinking 
Nausicaa unmaidenly. If a Christian scholiast sneered at the 
Homeric conception of Zeus, cai mas 6 tootros avdpav re 
6cGv re, he was not less clear-sighted than modern commentators 
who grieve over Helen’s want of Christian principle. Lastly, if 
the grammarians of all ages, “ fat and flat prosers,” left Chapman 
to vindicate the grotesque terror of the description of Scylla’s 
“whuling” voice, they are scarcely more to blame than Mr. 
Merry, who even now lets Chapman’s certain and satisfying inter- 
pretation pass unnoticed. But it is time to follow M. Cobet’s ex- 
amination of the inadequate science of the Alexandrine critics. 

Critical as the predecessors of Aristarchus were, it is not odd 
that they knew eee J of the comparative study of manners and 
institutions. Aristotle and Thucydides had recognized in the 
Homeric picture of heroic times traits which still survived among 

* Miscellanea Critica quibus continentur Observationes Criticae in Scrip- 
tores Graecos, praesertim Homerum et Demosthenem. Scripsit C. G. Cobet. 
Lugduni-Batavorum : E. J. Brill. 1876. 


Macedonians and Illyrians. Modern readers observe with interest 
the working of customs and of manners which meet them in the S 

of the North and in the ancient laws of Ireland. The librarians of 
the Ptolemies were too much dazzled by the regal splendour of a 
half Oriental Court, to see the truth of Homer's description of kings 
and lordly men who did not disdain to lift cattle and to plough 
the land: Molles et delicatuli aulici hanc incomtam simplicitatem 
non capiebant.” Thus, in Od. xviii. 281, where it is written 


yiOnoev Bios *Odvaceds 
ovvexa pev dHpa tapeAkero, 

Aristophanes could not away with the undignified cupidity of the 
hero. Nor would Aristophanes allow the wanderer to long for 
“his possessions, his thralls, and his great lofty house”; no, he 
must sigh for his wife, and disdain his wealth. Zenodotus, in the 
same spirit, was for excising the lines (Il. iii. 422) in which 
the disguised Aphrodite places a chair for Paris. Even 
Aristarchus found fault with the lines (Il. xxiv. 130) in which the 
motherly solicitude of Thetis for the comfort of her son shocks 
the modesty of Mr. Gladstone. Arete is not to be permitted to 
ask Odysseus how he came to be wearing a cloak out of the 
Pheacian store of raiment :— 


Soxet riot puxpomperés Kai rarewov! 


There seem to have been critics who would gladly have played the 
part of Alexandrine Bowdlers, and who did, as Burgess com- 

lained long ago, treat Homer worse than Hughes treated Spenser, 
if not quite so badly as Dryden mangled Chaucer. The ancient 
Hughess and Bowdlers fortunately did not destroy what they 
disliked, but left to us the immortal poems which they were fain 
to improve. If Aristarchus sometimes erred, at least his example 
of caution and of a strictly comparative method checked the lust 
of emendation and destruction in his successors. 

It is interesting to try to construct, out of scattered notices, 
M. Cobet’s opinion as to the chief points in the Homeric question. 
One passage from his book has already been quoted by Mr. Paley 
with great glee, as if it made for his incredible theory that Anti- 
machus was the author of the Iliad and Odyssey :— 


Quo saepius antiqua carmina Ionica, quae Homeri nomine feruntur, 

relego et diligenter omnia considero, eo magis magisque mihi contirmatur 
. . . > be] . . 

sententia eorum, qui haec non unius dovdov carmina esse arbitrantur, sed a 
compluribus cantoribus neque aetatis eiusdem neque patriae els THY adTHy 
trddecw olim composita et cantata fuisse: deinde in unum collecta et 

. > a 
ordine disposita ut €v @wpartoy coalescerent. 

Diu multumque Homerica carmina lectitando meditandoque hoc quidem 

. . . . > = 
satis aqud me constat, non eandem in diversis dowdois poéticam facultatem, 
non idem ingenium, non mentem diviniorem, non os magna sonaturum 
fuisse. Insunt quae eximius et summus poéta panxit, insunt quae poétae 
mediocres, insunt quae versificatores minimi pretii conflaverunt rudi arti- 
ficio lacinias quasdam et centones Homericos contexentes. Saepe video 
quae summus carminum artifex praeclarissimum in modum panxit ea alios 
mediocres poétas certatim in rem suam convertisse et imitando expressisse. 


One might observe that a scholar like M. Cobet, who reads and re- 
reads Homer with an eye for chances of emendation “ not less 
elegant than ingenious,” scarcely gives his wsthetic taste a fair 
chance. But let us examine his specimen of a possible late cento. 
In Lliad vi, 490 Hector says to Andromache :— 

GAN’ els oikov Ta Epya 

iorov 7’, nAaxdtny Te Kal KeAevE 

Epyov eroixer Oa, peAnoer 

epot d€ pddsora, Tol eyyeydaow. 


In Od. i. 356 Telemachus uses the same formula when Penelope 
wishes to interfere with the minstrel of the household, save that 
he says pos in place of réAepyos, and ends 
Tov yap Kpdros iat’ evi 
M. Cobet says that these lines, which occur, in whole or in part, 
in other sages of the Odyssey, seem to him to have 
originally fad their natural place in the Iliad, and that else- 
where they are “coacti et intempestivi.” There can be, as 
M. Cobet observes, no demonstration one way or the other, 
But the words of Telemachus certainly make a very strong and 
seasonable impression on Penelope, who obeys him “ in amazement.” 
M. Cobet elsewhere leaves it an open question whether one poet 
repeated his own formule as he found it convenient, or whether 
other bards adapted his expressions to fresh situations (p. 422). 
For our own part, the repetition of formuls seems so necessary an 
aid to memory in a long poem, which, however early committed 
to writing, had yet to be repeated orally, that we are inclined to 
believe, as a rule, in the single author. If any arithmetical critic 
of the school of Mr. Fleay will count the lines in the Odyssey 
which occur but once, he will be amazed at the way in which the 
task of memory is lightened. In the most passionate scenes, as in the 
domination of the sorceress Circe by Odysseus, the old stereotyped 
formula of asking “ whence he comes ” is used by the terrified god- 
dess. This is mage one example out of hundreds of a practice well 
known to readers of ballad poetry and of the chansons de geste. It 
is impossible to demonstrate that the conditions of recited poetry 
roduced these features in Homer's song, but the opinion is sup- 
ported by wide-reaching analogies, and is not untenable. 
As to the age of Homer's poetry, and the time of the earliest 
MSS., Mr. Paley has little support from Cobet. Far from sup- 
ing the MSS. to be later the date of Pindar, M. Cobet 
olds that they were committed to writing before the age of Solon— 
“ multa jam ante Solonis aetatem et mendose scripta et interpolata 
fuisse arbitror.” Again, “insunt errores quidam antiquissimi ante 
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Solonem nati.” So old were the Homeric songs in the time of the 
tragedians that many words had ceased to be understood, and the 
meaning of old customs was forgotten. Thus Pindar did not 
know that éva was the price paid by the lover for the 
bride in days when, as Aristotle says, “the Greeks bought 
their wives from each other.” “ Perierat igitur plane in Graecia 
antiqui vocabuli intelligentia.” Again, “The sg and tragic 

ts, who used to imitate as skilfully as possible the Homeric and 

ic language, met with many ancient words whose meaning was 
lost, and employed them in the sense which the ignorant writers of 
glossaries preferred, and which the opinion of the period sanc- 
tioned.” Pindar so little understood Homer as to declare “ the 
great King of the Gods rained on Rhodes with clouds of gold,” a 
visible miracle, because Homer had said :— 


cai oh xaréxeve Kpoviwr. 


Kirchhoff has noted a from a Hesiodic genealogy pre- 
served by Eustathius, which shows that the genealogist made a 
similar, but less innocent, blunder about the relations between 
Telemachus and the daughter of Nestor. It would probably not 
be difficult to multiply these proofs of the antiquity of Homeric 
songs. Aristarchus himself first detected, pkey comparative pro- 
cess, the interpolation attributed to Solon, Iliad ii. 558 :— 
orice & *AOnvaiwr iotavro padayyes. 

Strabo quotes the proofs accumulated by Aristarchus that the 
Athenians were not near the position occupied by Ajax. The 
fraud had lasted unnoticed from the time of Solon to that of 
Aristarchus—a plausible proof of the age of the existing text. 

M. Cobet appears to hold that the poems, as we have them, 

ssess the sort of unity that Dr. Lénnrot gave to the Finnish 
les which he dovetailed into the Kalewala. “Dr. Lénnrot 
collected,” says Ujfalvy, “the rhapsodies of his country, and 
united them in a magnificent poem.” If we understand M. Cobet, 
he believes in an early Athenian Léinnrot. In many passages 
(pp. 254, 294, 297, 312, 342, 413) he speaks of the resemblance 
of the Homeric to the Attic language which he Imows so 
thoroughly. Aristarchus, too, had suspected that Homer was an 
Athenian. M. Cobet boldly calls him “ Atheniensium antiquissi- 
mus.” It is a point on which few scholars have a better right to be 
heard ; though it might be urged that, at most, our texts merely 
reached Aristarchus in clear descent from an old Athenian edition. 
M. Cobet’s notes at least revive the question. His book is written 
with great life and humour; his attack on the French who sneer 
at “ the Britannic letter,” the digamma, is a thing to be grateful 
for; and it is with diffidence that we ask whether M. Cobet is not 
almost French in his bold treatment of Rhianus (pp. 239, 240). 
There is more élan than caution in remarks which are mag- 
nificent, but are not criticism. 


BARKLEY’S BULGARIA BEFORE THE WAR.” 


M* BARKLEY has written another lively volume on 
4¥i Bulgaria, and, although the beginning of the seven years’ 
experiences which he now records dates back so far as 1864, we do 
not fancy that that highly conservative country had changed greatly 
before the outbreak of the war. Since the “ Turkish atrocities ” 
and the “ Bulgarian massacres,” he might possibly reconsider his 
opinion as to the probability of the two races living in harmon 

under a more impartial Government. His unpretending little wor 

is only indirectly political, but he necessarily saw a great deal of 
the natives in the discharge of his duties as a railway engineer. 
He was no novice in B ia when he was suddenly summoned 
thither to assist in the construction of the Rustchuk and Varna 
Railway, having been previously a he on the line from 
Kustendji to Tchernavoda. He prides himself, with some reason, 
on the experience which enabled him to overcome the proverbial 
dilatoriness of Orientals. Within an hour of his disembarkation 
at Rustchuk he had cleared his luggage and dined with the Consul, 
engaged a cavass,a cook, and an apartment. His promptitude proved 
to be rather premature, for on the receipt of the first instructions 
from his chief he had to shift his residence to Varna, which 
thenceforth became his headquarters. Mr. Barkley writes with 
considerable humour, and his account of the advances made to 
him by the society of Varna is very amusing. All the foreigners 
in the town placed themselves, their houses, and their services 
most generously at his disposal; the fact being that they believed 
he had the control of the railway purse, and they were there to 
make money in any way that might offer itself. But Mr. Barkley 
had known something of them of old, and he repelled their 
intimacy with British imperturbability. It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to keep them at arm’s length, and it was al r impossible 
to persuade them to take offence. When he would not accept 
their hospitality, they waylaid him oe It was in vain 
that his cavasses tried to guard his doors. His irrepressible friends 
forced the constgne, awaited his arrival for his ious meals, 
and even seated themselves patiently by the side of his bed to gain 
his ear the first thing in the morning. At length one gentleman, 
who made his way into the bath-room where the persecuted 
Englishman was in what is called a state of nature, was actually 
thrust out by the head and shoulders, the dismissal being accom- 


* Bulgaria before the War ; fo Seven Years’ Epvinns 
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arse by the bluntest language. But, although this worthy 
hristian did not venture to repeat the intrusion, he insisted on 
keeping up the most cordial relations. And one of his co- 
religionists gave Mr. Barkley a still more disagreeable proof of 
disinterestedness. He waited upon him one day to pro- 
pose to supply him with labourers. “I shall engage a thousand 
men, I shall lose by it, but I know how generous you are.” Mr. 
Barkley laughed it off; but soon he found that falsehoods were 
being spread among his men to induce them to throw up their 
engagements. And, almost simultaneously, his friend came rushing 
into his office with a telegram announcing that five hundred men 
had been engaged, and were on the point of being shipped at 
Constantinople. Mr. Barkley had just time to hurry off to the 
Pasha, and have the shipload of Constantinople roughs counter- 
manded, leaving his officious friend to defray the cost of their 
en ment and passage. 

n short, it is the moral of the book that you must always 
be on the defensive with all the inhabitants of the country. ; 
Barkley has no great liking for the Turks, and can only recall 
one or two instances where they treated him with genuine 
kindness. But he relates with great gusto some anecdotes 
of his repaying their overbearing insolence with sharp prac- 
tical repartees. On one occasion a train of waggons was pulled 
up at Shumla Road station. A smart young Osmanli in superb 
uniform drove up in a carri and four, and insisted on 
being forwarded with the train to Varna, the engine apparently 
heading in that direction. He disregarded the remonstrances of 
the engineer, who informed him that the train carried no 
passengers ; and agg | disposed himself and his belongings on 
one of the trucks. Whereupon the train was set in motion, 
and carried him away from Eis carriage a score of miles up the 
line in the opposite direction to that in which he was going. Again, 
another dignified official begged Mr. Barkley to stop a train a few 
minutes for his luggage, which he expected to arrive immediately. 
The luggage came after long delay, piled up on a string of fifty 
arabas, and Mr. Barkley politely explained that it was quite out of 
the question to load such a quantity of goods, even if the little engine 
had the force to drag them. The Turk was furious, but the English- 
man was firm ; and finally the former was left in the lurch, vowing 
that he would have the offending official dismissed. A day or two 
afterwards the insulted dignitary was ushered ceremoniously into 
Mr. Barkley’s apartment. He entered smiling graciously, but his 
countenance changed when he recognized his enemy in the man 
who received him. “He had come to call upon the manager of 
the line,” he explained. “I am the manager,” was the answer. 
Whereupon the ou d Osmanli took his part with the ease of a 
man of the world. Frankly laughing, he answered that his pur- 

se was to carry out his threat, and have Mr. Barkley dismissed ; 

t he consented to accept a cigarette and coffee, and the two 
— excellent friends. Of the lower orders of Turks Mr. 
kley formed a higher opinion, and much that he has to say of 


his experience of them as labourers explains the inconsisten- 


cies of their character as soldiers, and throws light on 


‘the strange vicissitudes of the war. Though obedient, temperate, 


and hardy, they detest the drudgery of labour; yet they are 
capable of any amount of exertion under excitement. A ley. 
of Turkish navvies would toil for twenty-four hours at a stretch 
with little or nothing to eat in order to repair any sudden accident 
on the line, and be delightedly grateful for the sheep that was 
given them to feast upon afterwards. But when a number of them 
were engaged to serve as night watchmen, it was found that there 
was no keeping them awake without constant personal supervision. 
It seems to us that these unfortunate foibles go far to explain the 
recent reverses that have neutralized the gallant defence of their ~ 
armies. And, besides, the spirit of religion with which so many of 
them are profoundly imbued, although it may often animate their 
heroism, has sometimes its serious drawbacks. Mr. Barkley relates 
howa venerable Turk applied for a pass on the railway to Rust- 
chuk, that he might take his farewell of an only son whose regi- 
ment was under orders for Constantinople. The pass was granted, 
and the old man was overflowing with gratitude. But, as it hap- 
pened, the daily train pulled up each day at the station where the 
father was waiting for it precisely at the hour of noon. Each day 
at noon the venerable gentleman had just dropped on his knees for 
his devotions ; and, though the officials shouted at him, and even 
delayed the train, they were com to set it in motion again 
before his mer were concluded. At last, on the third day, a 
sturdy atte on all patience, and tossed the old man and his 
belongings ily on to a truck. The uncompromising devotee 
so cordially jag wemens this rough act of seasonable coercion that 
he salaamed his heartfelt thanks to his deliverer as long as the 
train remained in sight. 

Mr. Barkley that Mr. and 
impartial ndents have to say of the materi ity 0: 
the arrival of ‘their Russian He 
reminds us, however, that in Bulgaria there is really no class of 
peasant labourers corresponding to our own; that each of the 
villagers is a yeoman farmer and cultivates his own bit of land. 
Naturally therefore he has his horses and waggon, his cows, his 
pigs, and his stack-yard. But the precarious tenure of his pro- 

th, he has generally gone into partnership with a Turk, who 
undertakes to in between him and the authorities. In that 
many 0 umbler neighbours, consequently 
vokes their envious animosity. Should his partner be soaaeall er 
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fall into disfavour, the Christian has to pay for his former prosperity, 
and is either officially ruined or has to ransom himself at an 
alarming sacrifice. And there appears to be little redress for 
outrages by the ruling caste. On one occasion Mr. Barkley’s 
brother came upon a Bulgarian youth who had been brutally 
abused by a Turk for having let the sheep he was tending trespass 
on the other's property. Mr. Barkley seized and bound the Turk, 
gave him in charge of the cavasses, and sent him to the Governor 
at Shumla with a statement of the case and a request for punish- 
ment. A courteous answer came, with a promise that punishment 
should be duly inflicted; but next day the ruffian reappeared in 
person, exultant and insolent at having escaped with impunity. 
And Bulgaria even in more peaceful times must have been any- 
thing but an agreeable residence for nervous ple. Crimes of 
unprovoked violence and unparalleled atrocity were frightfully rife, 
while appearances were unpleasantly deceptive. For some time Mr. 
Barkley had an extremely prepossessing-looking cavass in his 
service, by name Sali. Sali was his favourite companion in long 
and lonely rides, was trusted with large sums of money, and never 
belied his confidence. Repeatedly he might have shot his 
master through the back and absconded, leaving no trace behind 
him. Yet it came out afterwards that this very Sali had fled 
from his village to the south of the Balkans because he had 
made the neighbourhood too hot for him. For the mere 
chance of some paltry plunder he had headed a party who 
had attacked a house and murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren. And, to show the difficulty of identifying a criminal even 
when the authorities were pursuing him in earnest, Sali had 
been summoned as a suspected character before the Pasha at 
Varna. But he had offered satisfactory explanations; his name 
happens to be a very common one; and he had been dismissed with 
an emple voucher for his respectability, given under the Pasha’s 
hand and seal. Of course the thickly wooded passes of the 
Balkans were haunted by gangs of brigands, and on one occasion 
Mr. Barkley and his brother had a very narrow escape. 

Mr. Barkley is no scientific naturalist, but his notes on the natural 
history and sport of Bulgaria are very interesting. 
rgues, fevers, and malaria are rife in Dobrudscha, he explodes 
the popular notion that the district is swampy. But it is a great 
alluvial plain, sparsely inhabited, and with little timber of any 
size, an it is the favourite resort of all kinds of birds of prey and 
wild fowl, who feed in the marshes and shallows of the Danube. 
It is strange to remark there how the birds change their habits in 
accordance with circumstances. The hawks and eagles build in 
trees so low that the merest novice in climbing may plunder their 
nests: sometimes they actually hatch theireggs on the ground. There 
is a most curious description of his accidental discovery of a great 
breeding-place of the waders inthe Danube. He heard from the willow 
thickets on an island “a noise as if the inhabitants of Purgatory 
had made their home there.” Forcing the boat up a muddy creek, 
and pushing aside the tangled boughs, his eyes were greeted with 
a most extraordinary spectacle. The brauches were weighted 
down “ with hundreds of great flat nests of the various kinds of 
herons, spoonbills, egrets, bitterns, &c.” The eggs had been 
hatched, and the young were well grown. Naturally, the stench 
was almost insupportable; but what was most remarkable was the 
sapguinary aggressiveness of all of them. With hideous screams 
they dragged and clawed at each other, tearing away legs and 
wings; so that, floating on the surface of the putrid water, were 
masses of dead and mangled birds. So intent were they on their 
horrible pastime that they scarcely paid attention to their visitors. 
The sport with the gun was good, although Mr. Barkley never 
attained the height of his ambition by killing a wild boar. But 
shooting the roe in the woods of the Wiliees, over little Hungarian 
hounds, afforded excellent amusement; and, even in the immediate 
vicinity of the towns, he made capital bags of quail and par- 
tridges, while the swamps in the low country swarmed with snipe. 
On the whole, he managed to have a pleasant life of it, since his 
amusement as well as his work lay out of doors. But a sedentary 
existence in the cities must be almost unendurable toa man of 
cultivation, since the society is such as we have already described it. 
and books are not to be bought for money. 


BELFAST.* 


i lees geographies would almost seem to omit an important fact 
about Belfast. They do not tell us that it is situated on the 
Clyde. Yet there is nothing more difficult for the modern 
traveller who goes from Glasgow or Greenock to Belfast than to 
realize that he has left industrious go-ahead Scotland and has 
landed among the impoverished and unbusinesslike Irish. He may 
indeed apply a new sense to the old line, “Coelum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt.” He has left a thrifty canny race 
with thriving manufactories and tall chimneys in the snidat of 
lovely scenery behind, and having “ run across the sea” finds him- 
self in a somewhat warmer climate, amid tamer but even more pleas- 
ing scenery, and surrounded with the same thrifty canny people, the 
same short, sharp, and decisive speech, the same tall smoke stacks, 
and half a dozen large, prosperous, newly built towns which, with 
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their gorgeous outlying villas, look as if they too had stepped over 
to visit their Irish neighbours. Belfast, Lisburn, Antrim, Lurgan, 
Dromore, Portadown, Banbridge, Gilford, and many more betray 
for the most part in their names their origif in days of struzzle 
and bloodshed, but are now busy centres of commercial life, 
engaging men, women, and children in a race for wealth and pro- 
gress the more remarkable because coal must be imported, and 
even the great staple of the country, flax, is cultivated with dilfi- 
culty and is the most uncertain of the farmer’s crops. Why the 
same activity does not extend itself to other parts of the island ; 
why flax is not grown, where it grows so much better, in the 
South ; why the market-places of Limerick, Galway, and Cork are 
comparatively empty, while Belfast overflows year after year aud 
has doubled its population in less than thirty years—all these are 
questions to which the tourist will receive a very unanimous but 
very unsatisfactory answer. Nine out of ten Ulstermen will tell 
him that the other provinces of Ireland are not prosperous because 
of the preponderance of “ Papishes ” among them, and, as no better 
answer is to be had, he must rest content. 

The early records of Belfast read strangely like a chapter out of 
a New Zealand paper of a few years ago. The English and Scot- 
tish settlers had to tight for the lands they colonized; but long 
before any of the Ulster settlements or plantations of modern his- 
tory there are obscure notices of a ford over the Fearset, a little 
stream which here unites with the Blackwater. A castle or 
“ Bally ” on the Fearset, Bal, or Bealefearst, gives us the origin of 
the name. Dal Araidhe, the long valley which extends from Newry 
in Down to Sliebh-Mis, or Slemish, the mountain just beyond Lel- 
fast in Antrim, was a prize which early passed into English, or, 
rather, Norman hands; and Ulidia or Uladh, which comprehended 
both the modern counties of Down and Antrim, formed the ear!- 
dom of Ulster. John Courcy was the first earl; butafter his time 
| the Burkes held it, and William Burke, or, in Latin, “ de Burgho,” 
' the second earl, murdered by his servants at Belfast in 1333, was 
| father of the Lady Elizabeth, wife of Lionel of Antwerp, the 
| second son of Edward III. The name Elizabeth was perpetuated 
among her descendants by two queens ; and more than two cen- 
| turies later we find Elizabeth Tudor speaking of her earldom of 
| Ulster. The title has been frequently revived, and is now among 
those of the Duke of Edinburgh. Between the time of John 
Courcy and the Burkes many stirring events had taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, and the place is mentioned among the 
good towns wasted by Edward Bruce. But the early history is 
of so fragmentary a character that Mr. Benn begins by saying 
that though the ford, the castle, and the church made the locality 
known in early times, “ Belfast, as a town, has no ancient history.” 
There was no town there in 1574; but in the winter of that year 
Essex seized Sir Brian MacPhelim O'Neill, according to one 
account, during an amicable feast at ‘ Belfyrst,” and thencefor- 
ward the name, in one form or another, occurs with frequency 
in the annals of the Irish wars. In 1603 the castle, with great 
estates wrested from the O’Neills, was conferred by James I. on 
Sir Arthur Chichester, and until our own day the Chichester 
family, first as earls, and afterwards as marquesses, of Donegal, held 
the land on which the town has been built. Its sale piecemeal to 
the tenants, some years ago, had a favourable effect on the recent 
development of Belfast, where private enterprise has had more 
scope for its exercise than perhaps in any other of our modern 
manufacturing centres. 

In 1613 the town obtained its first charter. Twelve burgesses 
and the commonalty chose a “ sovereign,” or chief magistrate, who 
was sworn in before the lord of the castle, and two members of 
Parliament were elected at the same time. John Vesey was the 
first sovereign, and was succeeded in his quaint title by a long line 
which only ended with Thomas Verner, in 1842, ix Sok as Mr. 
Benn observes, “the old Corporation could no longer live in the 
increasing town.” During the last century of its existence 
it was in a state of decrepitude, its tendency being ever to 
become a close and irresponsible body, without publicity in 
its proceedings, apart from the sympathies of the townspeople, 
and so mismanaging its affairs that much of its property has been 
lost to the public use. Belfast figures largely in the war between 
William III. and James II., and was King William's headquarters 
during of 1690, whenits unhealthiness caused his friends 
much solicitude. General Douglass wrote entreating him to leave 
it for Lisburn, “‘a healthful place; there the air is much purer, 
and there is lodging abundant to be had for the whole Court.” 
Before he left, however, he issued what Mr. Benn calls “ the first 
and last proclamation which ever emanated from a Court Royal 
in Belfast.” This was a manifesto “given at our Court at 
Belfast the 19th day of June, 1690, in the second year of our 
reign,” in which the King sets forth his motives for his 
“Royal Expedition.” The townspeople in 1696 sent him a con- 
gratulatory address on his escape from assassination, expressing 
“ their determination to defend his person, right, and government 
against Papists and Jacobites,” and worded throughout in very 
strong terms, enunciating doubtless “the sentiments of a large 
majority of the inhabitants of Belfast at the era of the Revolu- 
tion.” It need hardly be said that Belfast has continued true, 
perhaps too true, to these early professions, and until recently, 
even if it does not still do so, has testified occasionally the devotion 
of its Orange feelings in excesses which might better be omitted. 

The linen trade, which has made Belfast what it is, was intro- 
duced into Lisburn by the expatriated Huguenots. Before that 
time Drogheda was a place of export for yarn, but the trade as it 
, is now does not make any great figure, though noticed under 
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Cromwell, until the first Seg of the eighteenth century. In 1729, 
possibly some years earlier,a linen market existed in Belfast. » 
Soon afterwards “numerous bleach greens arose around Belfast,” | 
some of which are still in working order. William Magee, of | 
Ballydrain, mentions in a petition to Lord Donegal in 1754 that | 
his “ bleachyeard ” and linen thread manufactory were the “ first 

of the kind upon my Lord's estate.” In 1746 the Belfast Society 

advertised premiums to be given to those selling the best and largest | 
quantity of linen cloth. But then, and for long after, linens went | 
to the Linen Hall in Dublin, now a barrack, and the first Linen 
Hall in Belfast was only established in that year. A second hall | 
was built in 1774, “ now, from the changed condition of trade, a | 
deserted market-place,” but still standing. In 1876 there were 
“about forty linen spinning mills in Belfast and the immediate | 
suburbs.” ‘The cotton trade also flourished for a time, and still 

in a minor way exists, but, “except flax-spinning, there is no 

enterprise which m more quickly or more largely 

developed, or which has made Belfast more noted, than 

its modern shipbuilding.” The iron trade has also greatly 

contributed to the prosperity of the town; and it may 

be interesting to give some statistics from Mr. Benn’s table of 

the population from 1757. In that year there were 8,549 in- | 
habitants. In 1791 the numbers had risen to 18,320. In 1851, 

100,300 was the figure reached, and “‘ the population in this year 

(1876) is generally spoken of as 200,000 in round numbers; and 

if not quite reaching that amount, there is little doubt it will 

exceed it at the next decennial enumeration in 1881.” 


Ulstermen are naturally proud of Belfast, not only on account 
of its prosperity, but on account also of the beautiful scenery with 
which it is on all sides surrounded. The manufacturing districts 
preserve the proverbial greenness of Ireland, perhaps because of 
the value of Groching fields ; and everywhere on the hills which 
border Belfast Lough stately villas, surrounded with noble woods, 
are rising in rapid succession. The southern end of the town 
contains the Park and the fine buildings of the Colleges. On the 
northern side of the bay the table-topped Cave Hill is con- 
spicuous; on the southern, Holywood Knee abruptly, crowned 
with prosperous farmsteads, and long reaches of woodland, from 
which at frequent intervals church spires emerge. Down is full of 
such landscapes to the foot of the Mourne Mountains, which form 
a blue background for almost every view. Dr. Knox's work differs 
from Mr. Benn’s in being a careful account of the actual condition 
of the great county—the Yorkshire of Ireland, as its natives some- 
times call it—rather than a history of past times. But the history 
is not neglected, though, even in the purely historical portion, the 
book lacks the stirring narrative which fills the greater part of 
the History of Belfast. But to collectors of statistical information 
it will probably prove all the more useful, abounding as it does 
in carefully gathered details as to population, religion, education, 
trade, and crops. Nothing can, in fact, show more distinctly the 
increasing prosperity of the district of which Down forms so im- 
portant a section than that two volumes of this kind—the smaller, 
Dr. Knox’s, occupying upwards of seven hundred pages—should 
appear within a twelvemonth of each other. 


TWO FRENCH BOOKS ON INDIA.* 


M ACAULAY, in one of his celebrated essays on Indian states- 
4¥1 men, speculates amusingly on the kind of book that would 
have been produced by Voltaire had he carried out his design of 
writing a history of the Conquest of Bengal. We took up the first 
of these two books very much in Macaulay’s expectation of finding 
something of what he had predicted of the French sceptic ; a pic- 
turesque narrative, humane sentiments, many grotesque blunders, 
a sneer or two at missionaries and conversions, and amazingly 
virtuous sentiments cleverly put into the mouths of Pundits, 
Moulavies, and Parsees. We must own that we have been agreeably 
disappointed. Count Alviella writes in that lively and powerful 
style which seems natural to educated Frenchmen. Tis visit 
coincided with that of the Prince of Wales, and enabled him to 
see India decked out for a holiday and in its best and brightest 
colours. But he did not content himself with depicting outward 
glitter and temporary show. He plied Anglo-Indian officials 
with inquiries as ample, but not so offensive, as those of 
Mr. Gotobed in Mr. Trollope’s last novel; he perused 
quantities of official documents, and, in a remarkably short 
space of time, he appears to have got up Indian subjects 
with the rapidity and conciseness which even hostile Anglo-Indian 
critics cannot deny to Sir Richard Temple. The line of country 
which will be taken by an Eastern traveller in these rapid times 
may be predicted with tolerable certainty, like the run of a fox 
roused from his den in a Leicestershire cover, when the animal has 
to cross the Whissendine brook in making for Barkby Spinneys 
or the ‘‘Osier beds” hard by the New Place. Our traveller went 
down the Adriatic, and pony the Suez Canal, and landed at 
Bombay. Of course he saw Elephanta, Matheran, and Poona, and | 
then visited Ahmedabad and Baroda. Returning to the Western 

Presidency, he ran down the coast to Ceylon, taking Goa and its 

churches by the way ; he inspected the modern and the ancient 
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capitals of the cinnamon island, and thence found his way by a 
coasting steamer to the southern part of Madras. Here railways 
enabled him to see the capital of the Nizam, and thence it was an 
easy journey to Calcutta, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Dejhi. He got as far north as Lahore, Amritsir, and Kashmir, and 
seems to have had a peculiar fancy for seeing hill stations in their 
winter dress. He reached Mussoorie to find shops shut up, hotels 
deserted, the Mall empty, and a thick fog concealing the plains 
from his view. And he wound up his travels by spending a short 
time in the Buddhist monasteries of Sikkhim, a feat of which he 
is evidently not a little proud, and which took him quite out of the 
beaten track of barristers on their holidays and itinerating members 
of Parliament. His account of the tive meaisa day which were 
consumed by Englishmen in Bombay must not be taken as the rule 
applicable to all India. 


In all this there is perhaps nothing very wonderful or striking. 
But what gives the work real value is the good sense and in- 
telligence of the writer. Scarcely any one but a foreigner could 
have thrown an air of novelty over what is well worn, and many an 
Englishman ignorant of the vernacular and bewildered in his re- 
searches by that extreme divergence of opinions which charac- 
terizes Anglo-Indians, would have committed far more serious 
errors than we have been able to detect in nearly four hundred 
pages. That Behar should be written for Berar, and Tavi more than 
once for the Ravi, is probably due to the printers. To call the 
Nawab of Bahawulpore a Raja is a pardonable error. A more 
glaring mistake is placing Mount Aboo in Scinde instead of in 
Rajpootana, and the fussy and self-important members of the East 
Indian Association would be surprised to learn that their Society 
owed its origin to Sir William Jones, and was one hundred years 
old. But, putting these aside, we can speak highly of this 
book for its general correctness, its dispassionate tone, its tem- 
perate criticisms, and its lively style. Only a Frenchman can 
really appreciate the comfort which Englishmen have insisted on 
carrying into one of the least comfortable climates in the world. 
The French, in this art, confess their inferiority, and admit that 
their language has no word for the term. “Comfort” is ascribed 
by the author both to the private residence and the club which the 
Englishman has transplanted to the three Presidency towns, 
and even to sundry stations in the hills. Of Nautches the 
author, like most sensible persons, has but a poor opinion, 
and of the institution of caste he says truly that, though 
fitted to preserve the elements of civilization when threatened in 
past times with absorption, it serves now but to fetter improve- 
ments, if it be not dead against the laws of nature and reason. 
A combat of wild animals in the arena of Baroda is one of those 
things which might be easier to put down than suicide. It is 
surely high time for the British Government to refuse sanction, 
either direct or indirect, to a spectacle which is as demoralizing 
to prince and people as a bull-tight in Spain. To surround chie/s 
during their minority with wise tutors and economical guardians, 
to husband the resources of a principality and to rescue it from 
sheer insolvency, to distribute titles of honour, and to summon 
semi-dependent sovereigns to fill places in the Legislative Chamber 
at Calcutta or Bombay—all this surely would warrant the Viceroy 
either in forbidding such spectacles altogether, or in directing that 
they should never be witnessed by a British Resident, his visitors, 
or his staff. From public spectacles to public works is, in one 
sense, a short step; and in all that the author says of the organi- 
zation of this department by Lord Dalhousie in 1855, of the 
inestimable value of railways, and of their owing their existence 
solely to the State guarantee, we cordially concur. These remarks 
are the more valuable because there may be a slight tendency 
during the present famine to place works of irrigation above 
means of transport, or to call for an outlay on canals which 
in certain districts might be unremunerative for nineteen years out 
of twenty. Indeed the general moderation and practical turn of 
mind of the Count are seen on several occasions which would have 
led one of less calm judgment into wild speculation. 


In his remarks on the trial and deposition of the Gaikwar of 
Baroda, on the relations between the British Government and its 
host of dependent and feudatory princes, on the progress of reform 
and the rule of law which began with Lord Cornwallis and is receiv- 
ingits fuller development to this hour, and on the general character 
of our administration, he is as pointed, correct, and worthy of 
perusal as when he photographs the crowded streets of Benares or 
dilates on the splendour of the camp at Delhi. Few even of 
optimist officials will now be found to dispute his dictum that in 
India we are feared, reverenced, and trusted, but not loved. How 
far this want of sympathy may arise from permanent or from 
temporary obstacles, what must be set down as due to insular 
haughtiness, and what to Asiatic impudence and absurdity, are 
questions which in this rad we cannot fully discuss. But we 
shall not spoil by translation the following just and unbiassed 
tribute to those ee qualities, chequered by certain national 
defects, which underlie all our administrative success, He is 


| speaking of the handful of English functionaries who rule two 


hundred millions of men:— 


Un sens pratique qui le d¢tourne de sacrifier les faits aux principes, en 
méme temps qu’un respect de la légalité qui empéche son despotisme de 
dégénérer en tyrannie, un sentiment d'intégrité administrative qui va 
jusqu’au puritanisme, une longue habitude de la tolérance religieuse, une 
permanence de tradition qui supplée par la continuité a la lenteur des 
réformes, assez de conscience pour travailler sérieusement & l’émancipation 
morale de ses sujets, et assez d’orgueil pour se mettre facilement au- 
dessus de leurs perpétuclles flatteries comme de leurs sourdes rancunes—ces 
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Jispositions naturelles prédis t en ue sorte l’Anglais & asseoir son 
empire de |’Inde sur les les que puisse espérer une 
domination étrangére. 

Those who judge English feelings towards natives by the angry 
ebullitions of the Fuller case, or by the occasional vehemence of 
a stuttering and unpassed subaltern, may perhaps accept the above 
testimony from a foreigner as the not least interesting passage of a 
well-written book. 

The other volume, also by a Frenchman, is very different 
in scope and material. We do not gather that Baron Ernouf 
has ever set foot in India; but something seems to have 
directed his attention to the delightful volumes of his own 
countryman Bernier, just two hundred years old, and this set him 
to review the volume of Mr. Drew’s which we noticed in these 
pases in May last. To his translation, which is by no means 

iteral, and to passages from Bernier himself, he has added some 
details from the work of Mr. E. de Valbezen, who, a quarter of a 
century ago, very efficiently filled the post of Consul-General at 
Calcutta. We are bound to say that Mr. Drew does not lose much 
his metamorphose, and that his accuracy of observation and 
his praiseworthy arrangement of materials are set out attractively 
in their Gallic Ve shall not go again into the details of a 
work so recently noticed, but shall content ourselves with saying that 
due prominence is given by the translator to the ethnological dis- 
tinctions of race; to the climate, beauty, and vegetation of the 
valleys ; to the sad catastrophe of our countryman, Mr. Hayward, 
murdered by order of the barbarous ruler, Mir Wali of Chitral ; 
and to the outlying dependencies of Bultistan, Gilgit, and Ladakh, 
all of which seem to justify the translator in his remark that 
Kashmir, taken as a whole, combines the features of Milton’s 
Paradise and Dante’s Hell. There is a great deal to attract and 
something to deter in the country, and the traveller who loves 
startling contrasts must be hard to please if he cannot find the 
elements of both the beautiful and the sublime in the Wular 
Lake and the lower and middle regions, on the one hand, and the 
sterile valleys, the rocky defiles, and the snow-tipped peaks of the 
higher tracts, on the other. 
e importance of these works, however, is not to be measured 
the liveliness of the translation or the agreeable style. That 
Frenchmen, laying aside ancient jealousies, should set themselves 
dispassionately to familiarize their countrymen with the strange 
people over whom we rule, with the main causes of our success, 
and the defects of our administration, and that this task should 
be accomplished without any effusion of Continental venom, or any 
heedless wounding of insular self-respect, is of the best omen for the 
future. These works are in marked opposition to the effusions of 
Russian journalists, and the ill-concealed outbursts of Bengali and 
native spite. And we may go further, and say that, if ever Eng- 
lishmen take up the French administration of Algeria, or treat of 
those seven provinces of which Saigon is the capital, they cannot 
do better than imitate the candour, the intelligence, and the well- 
balanced and critical judgment which pervade the volumes of 
Count Alviella and of Baron Ernouf. ' ; 


FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM.* 


i name of this novel is rather misleading. Five-Chimney 
Farm is suggestive of something in George Eliot's earlier 
style ; of peaceful life in rural England, and of the narrow interests 
of some quiet parochial community. And the scene does open in 
the Weald of Sussex somewhere under the shadows of the great 
Southern chalk hills. But we are only too speedily taken across 
the Channel to Paris, where things are hastening towards the 
Revolution that upset the throne of the Citizen King. We are in- 
volved in an atmosphere of agitation and intrigue; we are intro- 
duced to the company of conspirators and agitators; and we 
assist at dramatic incidents of horror in which many of the 
characters come to bloody ends. Contrasts and transitions of this 
kind when judiciously must always be effective, at all 
events when the talent of the author is as versatile as that of 
Miss Hoppus. But we repeat that she transports us too speedily 
across the Channel; for we like her better as a painter of 
English landscape than in the historical pieces that cover so much 
of her canvas. She throws herself so earnestly into the latter 
that she seems to be rather writing a history than a romance; and 
from time to time she appears to recall herself by an effort 
to the characters whose fortunes are her especial charge. No 
doubt she has made herself very thoroughly mistress of the scenes 
from French history that have fired her imagination; but in these 
the impression must always be present to us that it is a foreigner 
who is writing of foreign politics at second-hand. In the rich 
Sussex country, on the contrary, she is most thoroughly and happily 
at home. There is much of the realism of Defoe in the careful 
minuteness of her local geography. We know that Lewes is the 
county town of the Copleys; and, when we come across the 
‘various names of the parishes, hamlets, and streams, the actual is 
8o artistically confounded with the imaginary that we are puzzled 
to distinguish between the two. In her delicate discrimination of 
the beauties of nature, and of the picturesque effects of everyday 
objects, Miss Hoppus often reminds us of the author of Alice 
Lorraine. These are no ideal fancies evolved out of the artistic 


* Five-Chi Farm. A. M. H London : 
Low & Co. 1677. 


instincts of a writer living in cities; nor are they vague and 
idealized recollections of the impressions of flying visits. Every- 
thing is described in lifelike detail, with the fervour of habitual 
enjoyment and admiration. We can see the Five-chimney Farm 
before us, with “its stacks of five tall chimneys, between whose 
shafts the sky shows a deeper blue.” We picture it to ourselves, 
with its quaint old architecture without and within; with the 
simple habits of its old-fashioned inmates. We enter into the 
sights of the different seasons of the year that would naturally 
engrave themselves on the memory of an impressionable child who 
had been transported from confinement in a town to all the delights 
of the country. There is the orchard, or the “ apple-terre,” as the 
old Sussex women call it—Miss Hoppus is great in the local idioms 
which give her pages their clear distinctive colour—where in the 
springtime the apple blossoms lie scattered over the grass like great 
ink daisies. “It is pleasant to sit there on the old stump, half 
idden in tall grass, and read one of Mr. Durrell’s books, while 
the blackbirds sing and the thrushes whistle; and the dormice 
will even creep out and run over the roots of the old stump if one 
sits very still.” But as no pleasure is absolutely perfect in this 
world, “the apple trees and the low-branching plum trees make 
flickering shadows on the book and rather distract one’s atten- 
tion.” And, delightful as was the sunshine of the spring, the 
winter had its rival attractions. “ When the first snow comes, 
and the bare trees are so heavily laden that they would break if 
they had not beén trimmed to a tapering point, and every breath 
of wind brings down lumps of frozen snow from the elms and the 
wallet-oak by the gate, what fun it is to make a snow man in the 
apple-terre!” It is not easy to get tired of the pathos and poetry 
ot simple descriptions such as these ; they carry you back to your 
own childish days, and possibly to the happiest hours of your 
existence. And Miss Hoppus follows with great truth and skill 
the development of little Kate Copley’s nature. Uneventfully as 
her days go by in the old Sussex farmhouse, we see that the child 
has some of the elements of a heroine of romance in her. The 
books she devours by preference under the shadows of the trees in 
the “ apple-terre” are the historical romances of Scott, which have 
been lent her by her friend the rector. As she grows up into girl- 
hood she forms a platonic friendship with a thoughtful youth, 
somewhat her senior, and now and again in some childish turn oi 
speech gives expression to reflections beyond her years. Felix 
Durrell has been talking rather beyond her comprehension. In- 
deed he is wing sentimental, and is nearly making love 
in earnest to the little girl by his side. Remembering her 
outh and childlike innocence, he stops short of a sudden. Then 
‘ate said slowly after a long silence:—“I have never had any- 
thing happen to me here. I don’t think anything could happen 
here. Perhaps if I go away things will begin to happen. That’s 
what you mean by life, isn’t it? I can remember all the days 
when anything happened. There's the day mamma died, but 1 
almost forget that.” 

But the days at the farm draw to an end, and Kate is to have 
her fill in real life of the romances that used to delight her in the 
orchard. The household atthe old homestead is broken up. Orphaned 
some time before, she is left to choose between the protection of 
comparatively distant relatives and that of her only brother. Francis 
or Francois Copley is no very suitable guardian for his sister. 
Like her, he is half a Frenchman by birth; but, unlike her, he is 
wholly French by feeling. He has assumed their mother’s name 
of Latourelle, and, thanks to the influence of their maternal grand- 
father, a veteran conspirator who had been a refugee in London, 
he has implicated himself in political plots and socialistic schemes. 
When Kate goes over to join him in Paris, she finds him living 
in an apartment in an attic with their old Red Republican grand- 
father. We had expected to find Francois too much given over 
to his advanced ideas for the amelioration of mankind to 
have much affection to spare for the sister from whom 
he had been separated so long; but had it proved 
so, his sister would have left him at once, since she 
cordially disliked most of his acquaintances; and so the story 
would ees been brought prematurely to an end. Miss Hoppus 
has managed much more artistically. She has made Francois 
Latourelle just such a youth as would lay firm hold on a girl like 
Kate. He really loves her to begin with; and he gives her the 
most genuine proof of his love by trying to persuade her to leave 
him. But she feels that in remaining she not only fulfils a duty 
and makes a painful daily sacrifice, but is possibly fulfilling a 
mission. Francois is feeble and impulsive, and his generous 
impulses have made him the tool of others; even when he is 
throwing away the chances of his life and making a fool of him- 
self generally, he has terrible doubts as to whither his course is 
tending. It is for her to save him from his evil counsellors and 
convert him from his dangerous opinions. And partially she 
succeeds, It is true that Francois casts in his lot with one 
of the extreme section of anarchical revolutionists, and that he 
- killed in the desperate battle of the barricades. But he dies 

eroically in a futile attempt to save General Bréa from a cowardly 
assassination. 

Of course there is abundance of sensatiun in the life of this 
a country girl who is living among the most turbulent spirits 
of Paris through all that stirring period. She is partly watched 
over by her old acquaintance Felix Durrell, whose feelings for his 
early companion have been intensified since he has had opportuni- 
ties of appreciating her noble self-devotion. But she 1s chiefly 
brought into contact with French people, the intimates and _poli- 
tical associates of her mother; and the family party of the ser- 
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nards, in particular, strikes us as being drawn with great knowledge 
of the French. Fach of its very different members stands out as 
the type and impersonation of a particular class ; while in the aggre- 
gate they make up one of those oddly-contrasted medleys which are 
extremely common. There is Bernard pére himself, by profession 
a journalist, who airs his extravagant theories in his columns, and 
is ever ready to excite himself and be eloquent on the slightest 
provocation. There are his sons Aristide and Thrasybule, 
who have inherited their father’s opinions, and love to 
swagger in the uniform of the National Guard. But 
Aristide is a mere empty-headed blusterer, while Thrasy- 
bule is a blusterer and something more. Then there is Mme. 
Bernard, who, us she has never frequented the clubs or caught fire 
in contributing to the journals, is a calm, rational, clear-headed 
household manager, who sensibly makes the best of her unpromising 


domestic materials, while keenly alive to the misfortunes of her 
lot. We feel her presence, and that of her daughter Camille, to be | 
a guarantee for the safety of Kate Copley while Kate is mixing 
in such questionable company. Camille has all her mother's 
sense, with far more elevation of mind and sensibility. She has | 
those useful qualities of judgment and self-control in which her | 
brothers are so unfortunately lacking ; and although we may suspect 
throughout where her affections are placed, it is only at the last that 
her secret is actually disclosed to us. But it is with Thrasybule 
that Kate has the most to do, since it pleases him to honour her 
with a tragic attachment. He is oddly, and yet by no means im- 
probably, inconsistent. Now he feels disposed to sacrifice his mis- 
tress and his rival on the altar of his baffled hopes. Again, he nearly 
yields to the dramatic impulse of assuring the happiness of the pair 
by a noble act of self-renunciation. Finally, when these eventful 
days of revolution have turved the capital upside down, he 
decides upon a deed of revenge, and dooms Durrell to a lingering 
death. How he was brought to relent, and what came of it all, 
we may leave our readers to discover from the novel. They will 
be entertained, and something more, by a very careful piece of work- 
manship. But we must qualify our praise with a concluding 
observation on what seems to be the besetting sin of the author ; 
and it is one for which her readers will have the least toleration. 
She is often gratuitously and provokingly prolix, and she writes 
the history of her heroine and of the events of 1848 too minutely 
and consecutively. The chronicle of several generations of Kate’s 
ancestors and relatives might well have been condensed into a few 
pages; and selections from her panoramic representation of the 
scenes of the Revolution would more effectively have served her 
purpose as an artist. 


PIKE’S HISTORY OF CRIME.* 


‘PSHE second volume of Mr. Pike’s work shows so much labour 
and research that we can only regret that the general result is 
not more satisfactory. Ina manner it fulfils the promise of its 
name. It is a history of crime, if a mass of miscellaneous informa- 
tion—often, it must be said, of interesting information—about crimes 
and punishments is to be called a history. But a history of crime, 
properly carried out, ought to be much more than this. He who 
undertakes such a work should have a perfect acquaintance with 
the life, manners, and thoughts of past times; and, above all, he 
should be able to’ enter into, and to a certain extent to sym- 
pathize with, the feelings of former generations. Without this 
sympathy, an historian, however deeply read in his subject, can 
never really understand the problems which the men of bygone 
times had to solve ; he cannot see how things appeared to their 
eyes, and therefore cannot do justice to the line of conduct they 
pursued, Mr. Pike no doubt is well acquainted with history, as 
lar as having read a great deal of it goes; he has, moreover, the 
advantage of legal knowledge and of professional habits of accuracy, 
which in law matters seldom fail him—for the slight error of 
referring to the Act declaring the King Supreme Head of the Church 
as 26 Hen. VIIL.c. 3, instead of c.1,isevidently a mere slip of the pen 
or the press. But in the power of sympathy the author is deficient ; 
throughout, his attitude towards the past is half contemptuous, half 
hostile ; and he is content to take note of external facts without 
troubling himself to go to the root of things and to analyse the feel- 
ings which prompted our forefathers’ actions. In short, the idea that 
he is a civilized man and that his ancestors were barbarians is too 
constantly present to him. The opinion of Sthenelos is probably 
true in the main :— 
jypeis Toe marepav dpeivoves duel elvar— 
but to be always reiterating it does not tend to u 
historical frame of mind. 
Mr. Pike’s theory is that all crime, where it is not the result 
of physical or mental disease, is the survival of instincts inhe- 
rited from medizval and feudal barbarism. It is usual for 


half-educated Liberals to apply the epithets of “medieval” and | 


“feudal” to anything they do not like, just as half-educated 
Tories call the objects of their antipathy “ pS ede ” or “ radical.” 
Mr. Pike has more of the vulgar Liberal tone than we should have 


* A History of Crime in England, illustrating the Changes of the Laws in 
the Progress of Civilizatiun, ritten from the Public ords and other 
Contemporary Evidence. By Luke Owen Pike, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The English and their Origin ; a Prologue 
to Authentic English History,’ &c. Vol. II. From the Accession of 
Henry VIL. to the mt Time, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 


expected in one who has undertaken to deal scientifically with a 
great historical subject. To judge from his language, he must 
suppose that the World, the Flesh, and the Devil had no influence 
in human affairs before the unhappy middle ages. If the men 
who carried out the Revolution of 1688 are treacherous and double- 
dealing, this is the “survival of medieval barbarism.” Jonatban 
Wild cannot be mentioned without the remark that, “like many 
great men of the middle ages, he: owed his greatness to double- 
dealing”; as if in all ages of the world some men did not 
get on by double-dealing. Of Parsoa Young, one of the profes- 
sional false witnesses of the seventeenth century, we are told 
“To the medieval crimes of perjury and subornation of per- 
jury he added the medieval crime of forgery.” Indeed Mr. 
Pike is so proud of knowing—what every one who has read 
Marmion knows—that forgery is not peculiar to commercial 
ages, that he can hardly mention the crime without tacking 
the epithet “ medizval” to it. Trevor learns from Jeffreys 
“that medieval audacity and unscrupulousness by which he was 
enabled to act the double part of briber and bribed.” When Mrs. 
Brownrigg murders her apprentices, this is a display of the “old 
media yal spirit.” Machine-breaking is an instance of “ that dispo- 
sition to violence to which all ignorant persons having an inherit- 
ance of medieval manners and traditions are prone.” We wonder 
whether Mr. Pike thinks that the “middle ages” are responsible 
for the perjury and subornation of perjury that went on in Jezreel 
in the days of Ahab, for the teibe-oking of Joel and Abiah in 
Beersheba, for the frauds and forgeries against which the Lev 
Cornelia testamentaria was directed, and for the Brownrigg-like 
manner in which the ladies of Juvenal and Martial treated their 
handmaidens. If Mr. Pike pursues his researches far enough, he 
will find himself compelled to fall back upon “ the fault and corrup- 
tion,” to use the language of the Ninth Article, “ of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is ingendered of the offspring of Adam.” 
“ Feudal ” is another hack word with our author. He thinks, not 


unreasonably, that the famous “Act for the punishing of Vagabonds” - 


passed in 1547, was a barbarous enactment, and so he cites it as “a 
remarkable indication of the old feudal spirit still lingering 
among the more powerful classes.” Now the salient feature 
of this statute is the provision for assigning a vagabond 
as a slave to any person bringing him before the justices. It is 
difficult to discern “ the feudal spirit” in this penal servitude. 
Feudalism, logically carried out, recognizes the sert bound to the 
soil, but not the personal slave; and a slavery began to 
die out in England when feudal law and feudal ideas came in. 
Mr. Pike moreover is too general in his statement that by the 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3 “ a runaway servant” might be “ adjudged to be 
the slave of any purchaser for two years,” as if the man was to be 
at once put up in a slave market. What the Act provides as to 
the sale of slaves is that, under the eighth section, the master “ may 
let, set foorth, sell, bequeath, or give the service and labour of such 
slaves or servants so adjudged, as is aforesaid, to any — or 
persons, to whomsoever he will, upon such condition, and for such 
time of yeeres, as the said persons bee adjudged to him for slaves, 
servants, or ages. after such like sort and maner as he may 
doe of any other his mooveable goods or chattels; and they for 
the said space and time to be bound to all points and constructions 
to such Lessee, donee, vendee, or assignee, as they were to their first 
apprehenders and masters.” If no man would take the “ loiterer” 
into his service, the unfortunate creature was to become the slave 
of his native city, town, or village, which could “ set, sell, or 
give away, the right, title, and interest of the said slave,” just as 
the private master might. The whole subject of vagabondage 
under the Tudors is dealt with by Mr. Pike in his characteristically 
unsympathetic manner ; or rather his sympathy for the victims of 
legislation is so strong that he has none to spare for the law- 
makers. They found themselves face to face with what we now 
call “ a sovial problem,’ and they attempted to solve it by means 
rude enough, no doubt, but not differing so greatly in spirit from 
those we employ at the present day. The vagabond lad of Eliza- 
beth’s day might be saved from the lash and the hot iron if some re- 
sponsible person would take him intoservice fora year. We consign 
his modern representative to an industrial school or a reformatory. 
The legislators of Edward VI.’s day made a frantic effort to control 
troublesome members of the community by reducing them to 
slavery. Amiable theorists of the present day are eager to have 
similarly troublesome people—dipsomaniacs, for example—locked 
up in asylums. The diiference is that the Tudor statesmen, not 
having such a supply of reformatories, asylums, and gaols at their 
disposal, tried to make private people do the work which we put 
upon public or semi-public institutions. If we no longer de- 
mand, as in the days of /thelstan, that every landless man 
shall have a lord, we are not far from requiring that every un- 
propertied man shall have a Government inspector. From age to 
age the problem that exercises the mind of the community is still 
the same—how to employ or control its useless or noxious 
members. Vague talk about the “ feudal spirit” only obscures 


‘this plain fact. 


However, we are not immediately concerned with Mr. Pike's 
views on “the middle ages,” except so far as they aflect his ideas 
of succeeding ages. The ‘udor period affords him a fine crop of 
crimes and their punishments. Heresy, treason, murder, robbery, 
and vagrancy, duly leading up to the stake, the block, the gallows, 
the poisoners caldron, the oy and the whipping-post, 
fill his pages. In one instance Mr. Pike’s delicacy has caused him 
to make matters appear rather blacker than they were. He quotes 
from the chronicler Hall the ghastly account of the hanging and 
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burning of Friar Forest in 1538, but forbears to give the verses 
set up upon the gallows on the ground that “they are too ribald 
for quotation.” At the risk of shocking our readers we will give 
the verses verbatim. The first two triplets refer to the image known 
as Dderfel Gadern, which was “ of the Welshmen much sought and 
worshipped,” and which was used as fuel in the martyrdom of the 


unhappy Forest :— 
David Darvel Gatheren And Foreest the Freer 
As sayth the Welshmen That obstinate lyer 


Fetched Outlawes out of Hell. 
Now . he come, with spere and 
il 


That wylfully shal be dead. 
In his contumacie 


The Gospel doeth deny 


In harnes to burne in Smithfeld The kyng to be supreme heade. 


For in Wales he may not dwel. 
It is hard on the anonymous poet—probably, to judge from the 
style of composition, the gaoler or the hangman—to have his stern 
indignation against a misguided man, who, in Prince Bismarck’s 
phrase, had set up his subjective conscience against the objec- 
tive law, stigmatized as “ribaldry.” A few lines further on 
Mr. Pike observes :—“ But what is most remarkable in the whole 
description is the utter want of pity for a fellow human being in 
torture. The mob is brought in to gibe and jeer after the time- 
honoured custom of savages, and literature is encouraged to dis- 
grace itself in verses expressive of exultation over suffering.” Now 
that the mob gibed and jeered does not appear in Hall, who 
indeed says nothing about the common herd of spectators. All 
that we learn from him is that “ the nobles of the realme, and the 
kynges Maiesties mooste honorable counsayle” were there, ready 
“to have graunted pardon to that wretched creature, yf any 
spark of repentaunce woulde have happened in him.” This is not 
exactly “ utter want of pity,” albeit the pity shown is only that of 
an inquisitor lamenting the necessity of employing the secular 
arm. As for “literature being encouraged to disgrace itself,” we 


hardly think the doggerel we have quoted can at any time have | 
been considered worthy of the name of literature. From Mr. | 
Pike’s words one might suppose that Surrey or Wyatt had been 

called in to compose poor Friar Forest's grim elegy. His line of 

argument —— that our forefathers shall be represented 

as savages delighting in the infliction of torture, and so he 

is tempted to heighten the picture. Nevertheless, with much 

of his reasoning we agree. That society on the whole, allowing 

for “ inevitable fluctuations,” improves, and that crime, especi 
violent crime, decreases, can hardly be doubted. Cruelty, 
whether of intention or of simple indifference, has diminished ; 
and we may say with Macaulay “ that the public mind of England 
has softened while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course 
of ages, become, not only a wiser, but also a kinder people.” 

The practical conclusions to which Mr. Pike comes are 
what might be expected from his theory of inherited savage 
instincts. Against his view that the “habitual criminal” 
of a civilized community is essentially the same man as the 
hero of a barbarian tribe there is, we may remark in passing, 
a good deal to be said. It leaves out of sight the im- 
mense moral gulf between the man who lives in accordance 
with the laws of his society and the man who lives in revolt 
against them. We doubt whether the modern “ habitual criminal,” 
had he lived “a sufficient number of generations ago,” would, as 
Mr. Pike supposes, have found himself in the honourable position 
of chief of a tribe. The moral defects which lead to his being 
a criminal—his incapacity or his unwillingness to submit to 
discipline, his desire to shirk his fair share of the work of 
the world—would have shown themselves then as now, till 
the tribe disposed of him by driving him out into the wilder- 
ness or burying him alive in abog. Mr. Pike strongly disa 
proves of flogging, and, though less decidedly, of capital punish- 
ment also, but at the same time he does not shrink from advising 
that “irreclaimable ” criminals—how and by whom it is to be 
decided that a man is “ irreclaimable ” does not appear—should be 
condemned to “imprisonment, not only nominally, but really for 
life.” In education, in the sense which School Boards attach to 
the term, he has no great belief, and expresses scorn for the notion 
that “a human being who can read, write, and cast accounts may 

2 expected to show a due regard for life and property, where the 
uninstructed human being will rob and murder.” Moral instruc- 
tion, “not encumbered with fragments of theological doctrine, 
and yet acceptable in itself toa majority among all parties”; a 
distinction to be drawn between instructed and uninstructed 
criminals; a system of “voluntary labour” for prisoners and 

aupers, for the details of which we must refer our readers to the 

ook itself; the training of pauper and criminal children for the 
army and navy; and in the last resource, as we have already said, 
condemuation of the irreclaimable to the living death of perpetual 
prison—are the main points of his scheme for stamping out criminal 
tendencies. These are matters for the statesman, the lawyer, the 
physician, rather than for the historian; and therefore we will 
only say that Mr. Pike’s theories are at any rate worthy of 
attention, though some of them strike us as rather impracticable. - 

One word more on a point of detail. Mr. Pike, discoursing on 
the “ improvement in internal communications” in the sixteenth 
century, quotes the statute of Philip and Mary “ for the mending 
of Highways,” these being, as the preamble states, “now both very 
noisom and tedious to travel in, and dangerous to all Passengers 
and Carriages.” On this his comment is :—*“ It is important to | 
observe that carriages, though they must still have been very rarely | 
used for travelling, were yet thought worthy of mention. Before | 
the time of Henry VIII. the sufferers by defects of road are de- | 


scribed as horsemen or foot-travellers.” Now there is nothing in 
the Act to warrant the deduction that travelling carriages were 
coming into use. The wains or carts to be provided by the 
parishioners for the transport of material for the mending of the 
roads are spoken of as “the said Carriages of the Parish”; but 
there is no sign of the word carriage being used in the modern 
sense, in which it is — exclusively to a vehicle for the 
transport of ngers. Mr. Pike has laid too much stress upon 
a single word, which has only acquired its peculiar meaning in 
recent times. 


VOSMAER’S LIFE OF REMBRANDT.* 


M VOSMAER has set himself a task of no ordinary difficulty ; 
AVE. and the result of several years’ research is that we now 
possess a standard Life of Rembrandt not unworthy to take a place 
side by side with the biography of Raffaelle by Passayant, and 
with the life of Titian by MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. This per- 
severing student brought forth in 1863 a tentative volume entitled 
Rembrandt, ses précurseurs et ses années d'apprentissage. He then 
pleaded for permission to re before attempting to write a com- 
plete history of the school of Rembrandt and of Holland, and at 
the same time he boldly asserted that all the biographical accounts 
of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries were superficial and erroneous, the fabulous 
statements of Houbraken and Weyerman having been universally 
accepted. The story of the artist's life was encumbered by a mass 
of fictions; even the date of his birth remained doubtful. M. 
Vosmaer, however, fixes it in 1607. The place of his birth was 
long supposed to have been a windmill, but it now appears that he 
was born in his father’s town-house. There are two wives, possibly 
three, to be accounted for, and the name of only the first is known ; 
six or seven children came into the world, but were never heard of 
till after their deaths, save ason Titus, whose pecuniary claims went 
far to ruin his father. The strange statement obtained currency, 
but is now discredited, that Rembrandt, in order to enhance the 
market price of his works, set on foot the rumour of his own 
death. It is certain, however, from documents which still 
exist in the Insolvency Court at Amsterdam, that Rembrandt, 


ially in his forty-sixth year, was publicly declared a bankrupt ; 


but, whether his lavish and imprudent purchases of works 
of art, or the mercantile distress then existing in Holland, 
or the onerous bequests which had to be paid under the will 
of his first wife, were the chief cause of the disaster, has 
been matter of much discussion. Again, as regards the rise and 
progress of the painter's peculiar art, some authorities assume 
that it was self-created; others, on the contrary, with better 
reason contend that, like the manner of most other masters, it 
had its historic antecedents and contemporary surroundings—that, 
in short, it was in great measure the product of the time and place. 
Further, there are those who still believe that Rembrandt painted 
and etched with his own hand all that passes under his name; 
while others specify the scholars who are known to have worked 
in the master’s studio. We incline to the opinion that the con- 
temporaries, as well as the precursors, of Rembrandt have been 
underrated. IKugler was in error when he contemptuously pro- 
nounced the works of the scholars and imitators of Rembrandt to 
be “ poor and affected.” Our own observation leads to a different 
conclusion. Some years ago, when going carefully through the 
galleries of Berlin and Dresden, we jotted down the note, “ Several 
admirable pictures by Flinck, Bol, Lievens, and Konick prove 
Kugler to be incorrect; Rembrandt, in fact, was not so unfortunate 
in his scholars as Raffaele.” 

The literature relating to the life and works of Rembrandt— 
“Ja Pléiade Rembrandtesque,” to borrow the words of M. Vosmaer 
—approaches the magnitude of a library. A catalogue before 
us contains more than forty entries, ranging from the life of the 
artist to ——— from his designs, including etchings, some 
of which claim to be facsimiles from very rare originals, and also 
including descriptive catalogues and catalogues ratsonnés. Mr. 
Seymour Haden rather disparages catalogue-makers, whom he 
pronounces to be wanting in comprehensive knowledge, ‘“ borrow- 
ing ideas hastily picked up and strung together, and making 
divisions and subdivisions ot things which in their very nature are 
indivisible.” Yet he willingly allows an exception in favour of 
that formidable undertaking, L’auvre complet de Rembrandt, by 
M. Charles Blanc. AJso honourable mention is due to M. Schel- 
tema, Keeper of the Archives of North Holland, who in 1852, 
when the bronze statue of Rembrandt was raised in the Boter- 
markt of Amsterdam, made careful investigations into original docu- 
ments bearing on his subject. The discourse he then published, 
which was afterwards annotated by M. Biirger, obtained notice 
throughout Europe, and served to dispel a host of errors which 
had obscured the reputation of Rembrandt. Nor have English 
artists and writers been idle or indifferent. Mr. John Burnet 
contributed a volume on the painter and his works; and, though 
the illustrations are unworthy alike of Rembrandt and of 
Burnet, yet the labour of love may be excused, if only for the 
sake of the analysis given of the principles upon which the master 

roceeded. Mr. Cooke, another enthusiast in the cause, did his 
fiat to overturn the tradition that Rembrandt was born in a mill. 
He painted three pictures of “the precious relic,” and tound that 


* Rembrandt, sa vie et ses euvres, Par C. Vosmaer. Seconde édition, 
entierement refondue et augmeutée. La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 1877. 
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it had not a single habitable room; and that, moreover, it in no 
er 3 resembled the structure which Rembrandt etched as his father's 
mill, It would appear that more than one mili has been thrust into 
the story. Sir David Wilkie in like manner disabused the public 
mind of cherished associations as to the so-called House of Rem- 
brandt. When he was in Amsterdam he visited the Jews’ quarter, 
where he was shown an old china shop which was not only unworthy 
of the great Dutch master, but had not a room large enough to hold 
his big pictures, and was incapable of containing a sixth part of the 
effects enumerated in the inventory. Rembrandt's will was dated 
from a house in another street. M. Vosmaer would seem to recon- 
cile the discrepancy by showing that the artist removed from one 
dwelling to another in Amsterdam. While we write we learn 
that adiligent student of Rembrandt—the Rev. C. H. Middleton—. 
is engaged on yet another Life. The views of this latest of bio- 
phers, especially on the chronology of certain etchings, will be 
ound to differ from the judgments ot M. Vosmaer. Disagreements 
also arise between M. Vosmaer and Mr. Seymour Haden, as_ will 
be seen from Mr. Haden’s introduction to “the Catalogue 
of the Etched-work of Rembrandt selected for exhibition at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club.” Possibly M. Vosmaer may find 
occasion before the lapse of many months to issue a supplement 
which shall dispose of his antagonists. 


Among the points on which authorities are divided is the im- 
portant matter of chronology, there being a divergence of no less 
than ten Favy as to the dates of certain etchings. Such discre- 
pancies led M. Charles Blanc to discard a classification which in his 
opinion would lead to unprofitable confusion, and which must prove 
less satisfactory in the case of Rembrandt than with other masters, 
“inasmuch as his genius presents no inequality, no intermittence, 
so that from the beginning to the end of his career as an engraver 
it is impossible to cite among the multitude of his works either 
the ron a of youth or the feebleness of advanced age.” This 
can hardly be accepted as tne whole truth, because the advance 
from youth to age is marked, if not by inexperience or feebleness, 
at all events by successive and distinctive manners. Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden contends that the most rational order of classiti- 
eation is according to “the date of production,” and he further 
argues that “ the art-work of a lifetime should not be looked at as 
a series of haphazard, disjointed efforts, but as the continuous ex- 
pression of a prolonged chain of logical sequences, depending for 
their coherence on the due maintenance of the order of their pro- 
duction, and only to be properly understood when studied in that 
order.” Mr. Haden had the opportunity of exemplifying these 
views in a recent exhibition held at the Burlington Club, wherein 
was developed what may be termed “the natural history of the 
genius of Rembrandt.” M. Vosmaer does not declare himself the 
partisan of either plan; on the contrary, he wisely takes a many- 
sided view, and publishes two exhaustive indices—the one chrono- 
logical, in which we read as in a chart the progress of the painter 
in order of time; the other a “ catalogue systématique” according 
to subject, in which is gauged the artist’s range in portraiture, 
history, genre, and landscape. 

M. Vosmaer does not seem to us likely to set at rest the vexed 
question of how many and what parts of the pictures and etchings 
commonly assigned to Rembrandt were really the work of his 
hand. The biographer is too devoted a worshipper to enact the 
= of a sceptical or searching critic. After the manner of his 

ero, he paints with a loaded palette and lays on coloured epithets 
thickly. He takes for good fish all that comes to the net of Rem- 
brandt; and he offers no decisive verdict as to that somewhat 
dubious composition, “ Christ Blessing Little Children.” On close 
examination this picture, the purchase of which was stoutly 
challenged in the House of Commons, would appear to be, 
like many other works attributed to the master, the product of 
more than one pencil. Mr. Seymour Haden, judging as a 
skilled amateur is entitled to do, unceremoniously throws upon 
the vicarious shoulders of scholars, of whom there were no fewer 
than thirty working in the studio at the same time, the sins for 
which the master has hitherto been held responsible. The sceptical 
criticism which ascribes to “ the school” the medley pictures once 
affiliated on Giotto, Raffaelle, Rubens, and other great names gains 
cogency in the case of Rembrandt. The accumulated products set 
down to the master exceed one thousand. Mr. Haden shows it to 
be impossible that all of them could come from one hand, and in 
defence of his position he points to the year 1633. “‘ In that year,” 
he writes, “there were done in Rembrandt’s studio more etchings 
alone than would have occupied a professed engraver one whole 
year. If Rembrandt did them, how, we would ask, could he 
manage in the same year to do thirty-three known pictures, and 
a number of signed drawings besides?” Among the products 
which he accordingly hands over to scholars are such signal etch- 
as “ The Raising of Lazarus” and “ The Ecce Homo.” Mr. 
Haden’s bold iconociasm has naturally raised some alarm among 
connoisseurs; but, undismayed, he declares that, if he is right, 
“the arrangement of every cabinet in Europe must be altered, 
every catalogue raisonné extant become obsolete.” Fortunately 
for M, Vosmaer, his thorough catalogues appear pretty safe. 

Rembrandt, as is often the case with luckless genius, would 
have been a rich man could he have realized the prices for his 
works which were reached after his death. A few examples of 
the fabulous sums paid for certain etchings may be quoted by way 
of curiosity. “Christ Healing the Sick,” the famous “ Hundred 
Guilder Piece,” so called because Rembrandt valued a copy at that 
sum, fetched in the middle of last century, in its “ first state,” 


only eighty-four guilders, or about 7/. The same copy, now in 
the possession of Mr. Holford, was purchased for 2314. A com- 
wer but not inferior impression, at present belonging to Mr. 

utuit, was sold in 1847 for 147/.; twenty years later the price 
jumped up to 1,180/. Mr. Hamerton, in Etchings and Etchers, 
quotes “ The Sleeping Boy” as “a typical example of that pur- 
chasing for curiosity which is so distinct from the love of art.” 
The only extant example of “ the first state” of this plate fetched 
in 1809 no more than 1/. 108.; but in 1841 the same impression 
was thought by the British Museum to be worth 1207. The sole 
distinction between the first and subsequent “ states ” is that Rem- 
brandt, finding the blank margin too broad in the first state, cut 
down the copper by way of improvement. On this operation Mr. 
Hamerton pronounces the following judgment :—“ The difference 
between the copy in the British Museum and an ordinary one is 
exactly six square inches of white paper,so that the Museum 
actually gave « little under twenty pounds per square inch for some 
blank paper which Rembrandt considered enjurzous to his etching.” 
Mr. Hamerton, speaking of the astounding rise in prices, estimates 
that “a single sd of Rembrandt's whole etched work could not 
be a together for less than twelve or fourteen thousand 
pounds.” 

It may be asked what means all this turmoil of inquiry as to an 
artist who takes what may be termed his daily constitutional walk 
through the lower types of nature? Perhaps the true answer is 
that Rembrandt occupies an —— position; that the pheno- 
mena he presents never occurred before and can never be repeated. 
The product of his art is startling; it is singular for individualit 
of character, supreme in light, shade, and colour; the painter's 
life, moreover, is shrouded in a mystery which corresponds signifi- 
cantly with the chiaroscuro of his art, and both life and art are 
interwoven with a critical period in the history of a great people. 
M. Vosmaer remarks that Rembrandt and his century begin 
together; when the artist was born in the year 1607 a vigorous 
people struggling against galling oppression had achieved inde- 
pendence. The galliots of the Seven United Provinces ruled 
the seas, and pushed forward discovery as well as trade into dis- 
tant lands. Enterprise in commerce and prowess in war were ac- 
companied by growth of wealth and by singular exuberance in 
social and political life. The human intellect, too, breaking loose 
from long-imposed chains, burst into unwonted activity; thus in 
three distinct spheres three creative minds arose—Spinoza in philo- 
sophy, Vondel in poetry, and Rembrandt in art. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I 


F greny which brings everything to people who know how to wait, 

too often takes away simultaneously the power of enjoyment. 
There must be many thousands of children to whom the sight of 
several tons of Christmas books would mean a spiritual revel better 
than the material delight of a field-day in a confectioner’s shop. 
There must be many honest } som who still keep large drawing- 
room tables whereon gilded and illustrated volumesare neatly arrayed, 
They, too, would rejoice, though with calmer and more moderate 
transports, in the brilliant covers and colours of the books which 
lie not only before us but around us, under our feet, above us, 
on shelves, tables, book-cases, everywhere. And yet the reviewer 
isnot happy. He feels like a kind of modern Midas whom some 
jealous power has eursed with the faculty of turning everything 
he touches into Christmas books. It is only by an effort of 
dramatic fancy that he can fling himself into the mental attitude 
of people who do not live and move and have their being in a 
gilded desert of Christmas books. But the effort must be made, 
and we must try to think of what publishers and artists have done, 
in a spirit of resignation, or even of gratitude. 

Etchings in Belgium (Ernest George. Seeley, Jackson, and Hal- 
liday) needs no etfort at all. Mr. George’s etchings of the Loire and 
Meuse have long been among the most welcome of illustrated books. 
In Belgium he tinds, as he says, “an especial charm in the labour of 
hands that have long been at rest.” Mr.George’s etchings are all safe 
and sterling works of art, in which risks are avoided, and too much 
is never attempted. He does not venture on the skies that Méryon 
dared to etch ; he neither charms nor repels by the fantastic touch or 
waywardness of some living etchers. 1f we lose something, at least 
we are never disappointed. Different people will have different 
favourites. The second plate, with the dark mass and delicate 
brick tracery of the Mont de Piété at Bruges in the foreground, 
and the tower of the church of Notre Dame behind, is a satisfac- 
tory example of Mr. George’s manner. The gables and spires of 
the Palais de Justice, overhanging the canal, may well be con- 
trasted with “the flat cornices that finish the houses along the 
Grand Canal” at Venice. The House of Alva, in Ghent, has 
an historical interest in addition to its picturesque character. “ St. 
Nicholas and the Belfry,” which held the great bell ‘ Roland,” is 
designed with massive power. Nothing pk, pea quaint than the 
“Watergate” (11), with-the suggestion of a distance of waters, be- 
yond the open portal, In“ Dinant” (28) nature’s architecture ap 
in happy harmony with that of man, and the lines of masts, ga 
and spires lead the eye up to the sheer height on which the castle 
is perched. Mr. George's —e is so equal, and his river 
and street scenes are so well chosen, that to pick and choose among 
his etchings is to make invidious distinctions. 

The Studies of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. (W. Cosmo Monk- 
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house. Virtue and Co. Limited) is that rare thing, a Christmas 
book with letterpress which may be read with pleasure and in- | 
struction. Mr. Monkhouse has arranged a number of woodcuts | 
from Landseer’s drawings in chronological order, and has accom- 
panied the designs with a sketch of the history of the painter’s 
career. The sheep on p. 1 were drawn from nature by Landseer 
when a child of eight. They are more finished and correct, but not 
more spirited, than the jolly little lion eubs which were designed 
at the same period. The boy drew sheep in fields near Hampstead, 
lions at Exeter ‘Change, dogs and cats at home. His natural taste | 
led him to observe with care and delineate with spirit the lower | 
animals, long before he could draw the figure or anything like a | 
landscape. Very early, indeed, he fell into the snare of giving a | 
human expression to his dogs and lions. Mr. Monkhouse follows 
Landseer from the farmyard to the forest, and criticizes with much 
insight his treatment of deer. Had Landseer any conscious wish 
to display the cruelty of sport in his pictures of the “ Otter Hunt” 
and the ‘‘ Random Shot,” where a little fawn is trying to suck its 
mother that lies dead upon the snow? Probably, if he had any 
moral purpose, the people who buy engravings of his pictures are 
serenely ignorant of the reproof. We doubt whether Mr. Monk- 
house has been fortunate in the medium by which the sketches 
are reproduced. The process employed in illustrating Mr. | 
Thackeray's Orphan of Pimlico would have been more satisfactory. | 
Our Trip to Blunderland (Jean Jambon. W. Blackwood and | 


Sons) is in one respect not only the most hopeless of Christmas 
books, but perhaps the most notable work in all human literature. We 
speak with a perfect sense of the fulness of our meaning, and not | 
in thoughtless jest, when we declare that Our Trtp to Blunderland 
is the stupidest book that ever was written. This is not a thing 
to be said lightly, and we do not say it lightly. Pass in review all 
records of human fancy or frivolity; all that is scratched in 
cuneiform on Accadian or Assyrian clay; all that slumbers in 
hieroglyphics on Egyptian papyrus or on temple wall: all that the 
Alexandrian Library held of gloss or commentary; all that the 

ss has produced of feeble twaddling; all that rests for ever 
indecipherable in Mexican picture-writing; all that China has 
known in the way of dull moral maundering ; consider all sermons, 
all tracts, all literature for the people, and you will find nothing so 
exquisitely tedious as this Trip to Blunderland. Here is part of the 
preface :—“ The nursery has its share of my day, in such fashion 
that little people may not think big people created to stop fun, and 
be a throttle-valve (!) on animal spirits. But there are romps and 
romps, some being beyond an adipose six-foot-twv. Hence this 
story.” The so-called story is as lively as the gambols of a 
dropsical elephant with water on the brain. Alice of the book of 
Wonderland is calmly brought in, to introduce three boys to 
Blunderland. There they meet an old woman, who ialis on the 
ground :— 

“Poor granny !” said Jacques, “are you very much hurt ?” 

“Very muchly,” said she, in a squeaky voice, that sounded like the noise 
which a piece of paper stuck over a comb makes. 

It was so funny that they all felt inclined to have a laugh. 

So funny! Again, in a parody of the court scene in Alice :— 
“Yes, yes, but come on with your tale,” 
“Tail! [ haven’t a tail. I’m not one of your Darwin monkey-people.” 

The lady in the dock gave such a merry laugh at this that she infected 

the whole court. 
These are fair examples of the wit of this jester. His verse 
is on the level of his prose. It is a joke with him to spell 
particular “ pertickler.’” An incorrigibly pertinacious and un- 
pleasant child should be made to read this book by way of punish- 
ment, as Macaulay's convict was condemned to study Guicciardini. 
Our Trip to Blunderland, on the other hand, should be kept out 
of the way of good children. It would eclipse the gaiety of 
nurseries. 

The Four Seasons at the Lakes (Charles Dent Bell, M.A. Illu- 
minated by Blanche Morrell. Marcus Ward and Co.) will be 
admired by all who do not understand poetry and have no appre- 
ciation of natural beauty. Mr. Bell has supplied the verse, which 
is printed in coloured Gothic characters, surrounded by tinted 
sketches of “fruit and flowers, and other winged things.” The 
tints are often exceedingly crude and fierce, as in “Summer,” 
where the yellow, orange, and pink inflict positive pain. This 
may be the fault of the lithographer, not of the artist, for the 
drawing is greatly superior to the colouring. We give an example 
of Mr, Bell’s verse; he himself gives us his photograph in a flowery 
bower on the title-page :— 

*Tis said that the morning stars 
Sung aloud at Creation’s birth, 
That the sons of God shouted for joy, 
As he rounded this new-born earth. 
And well may they sing on still, 
Looking down on this radiant scene, 
With its hills, and meadows, and woods, 
And the river that tlows between. 
If we are to have art and poetry, they should be unlike all this, | 
but nevertheless The Four Seasons at the Lakes will very possibly | 
‘be a popular gift-book. 

Street Life in Lonaon (J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphe | 
Smith. Sampson Low and Co.) is an attempt to let half the | 
world know how the other half lives. The biographies of various 
characters of the streets and lanes are told in simple natural | 

The haunts of the very poor are represented in photo- | 
phs, which are sad spectacles enough. The papers on London 
and their hard struggle for a livelihood. and on “Street 


Doctors,” are full of information. The description of “the 
Crawlers” is deeply touching, and the miserable fortunes of an 
honest starved old woman are of a sort to make people ashamed 
of being comfortable. The Crawlers are “old women reduced to 
that degree of wretchedness which destroys the energy to beg.” 
Baldassare, in J?omola, was a crawler. ‘There are many persons 
as destitute and luciiless in Short’s Gardens, and they, like Bal- 
dassare, have one point of honour. Theirs is the determination 
not to go into the workhouse. This book demonstrates that people 
who resort to the humblest street trades often possess a wonderful 
courage, self-respect, and unsoured cuntent of spirit. 

Our Valley (3.V.C.KK.) is an extremely harmless story of a 
crippled lad and his stout brother Harold, and of all their innocent 
adventures in Devoushire. ‘There is some little love-making, and 
Harold is drowned, and his widow marries the doctor, and the 
old nurse Judith gets a prize for baking a loaf. The cripple tells 
his tale to gratify his little Cecily, and little Cecilys will make 
themselves happy enough with the history. 

If little Cecily preiers Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare (With 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. E. Routledge and Sons), 
so much the better for her taste and character. It is not easy to 
know how far children like and understand the graceful affecta- 
tion of Lamb’s style, full of a lingering fragrance like that which 
haunts 

A closet long to quiet vowed, 

With mothed and dropping arras hung. 
If they will be wise enough to tur. “\m tiny sto%ies of Good 
Nelly and Naughty Charlotte—stories th‘ make them self-consci- 
ous, and at best only retlect their own little lives—to the volume of 
Lamb, they will tind there “ enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners 
of virtue, a withdrawing from all selfish and mercenary thoughts, 
a lesson of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach 
them courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity, for of examples 
teaching these virtues his pages are full.” Here is the fruit of 
knowledge without its bane, and a few pages worth more than a 
library of goody-goody tales. 

These remarks do not apply to collections like Lzitle Wide 
Awake (Mrs. Sale Barker) or Little Sunbeam’s Picture-Book (Mrs. 
Semple Garrett. Routledge and Sons). These are books full of 
pictures which may incite very little girls to learn to read. To 
speak the truth, we would prefer to see children busy with the 
old English fairy tales, Cinderella, The Yellow Dwarf, Jack the 
Giant-Killer, Hop o My Thumb, and the rest. These are the 
classics of childhood. ‘They are older than Tiomer, and they have 
charmed a hundred generations. The life of many ages and races 
lives in them; they are the man’s puzzle and the child’s pastime. 
But Little Wide Awake and Little Sunbeam are the child’s novels 
—things to be forgotten in a day. They doe no harm, and 
probably give a good deal of pleasure, and help to make reading 
easy. 

Len of Them (Mrs. R. M. Bray. Griffith and Farran) is 
a little boy's book for which we avow a weakness, rs. 
Bray describes the joys of tickling trout in a style that would 


| have pleased that eminent “gumper,” or “ guddler,” Chris- 


topher North. As to the cricket-match in her little tale, 
it is as exciting as the great triumph of Cobden’s, or the 
crowning mercy of Ridley’s, year. We read with bated breath 
of the overs which went belore that famous final hit for five; and 
we heartily sympathize with the Ten of Them when they have 
mumps. Mrs. Bray's isa book full of humour and kindness, and 
the joy of adventurous boyhood. 

Those Unlucky Twins (Annette Lyster. Same publishers) is 
also a spirited narrative, and the twins do not imitate “ Helen’s” 
execrable “ babies.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FPXIUE first volume of M. Yriarte’s splendid work on Venice was 

published, as our readers may remember, a year ago; the 
second and concluding one * is just out,and deserves the same suc- 
cess as its forerunner. Painting forms the subject of the intro- 
ductory chapter, and here the author might easily have found 
matter for an elaborate disquisition in describing the glories of a 
school which reckons amongst its representatives Giurgione, the 


| Bellinis, Titian, and Tintoretto, M. Yriarte, however, was pre- 


cluded by the very nature of his book trom giving more than a 


| sketch, and, with the help of the resources furnished by wood- 


engraving, he has succeeded in being complete and yet concise, and 
brief without being dry. Typography comes next, including notices 
of literary celebrities ; the Commedia dell’ arte receives its due share 
of attention; and a few words are reserved for the masterpieces 
of binding which, judging from the specimens given in the text, 
were really artistic productions. Industry occupies a distinct section ; 
and as glass, mosaics, and lace here form the subjects of inquiry, 
we are still dealing with art in three of its most interesting 
branches. The next theme treated of is the government of the 
Doges, and here numismatic details naturally tind a place. The 
concluding section brings before us Venetian life and society— 
Venice as it now is by contrast with what it was in the great days 
of the Republic. 

M. bréal is known as one of the most distinguished lecturers at 
the Collége de France. Besides his translations of Bopp’s Com- 


* Venise. Par Ch. Yriarte. Vol. II. Paris: Rothschild, 
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— Grammar, he has published several dissertations on philo- 
ogy, mythology, and pedagogy; and these essays, now collected 
in a volume *, mark the progress which those sciences have made 
during the last few years, and also the close relations which they 
have with one another. M. Bréal often takes occasion to caution 
studentsagainst the rash hypotheses put forth by certain philologists, 
and against the logical deductions which others draw from utterly 
unsound premisses. Persons engaged in tuition will read with much 
profit his discourses (1) on the progress of comparative grammar ; 
(2) on the teaching of comparative grammar in public schools; 
and (3) on the teaching of the French language. Our author is 
the sworn enemy of routine, and it is painful to observe from his 
remarks how great is still the need of reform both in the methods 
and in the buoks used by our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel. We must not think, however, that M. Bréal’s criticisms 
are exclusively applicable to French schools, and one of the great 
merits of the present volume is its geaeral character, so far as 
is concerned. 


The literature of the Imperial epoch in France—say, of the’ 


years included between 1800 and 1815—has often been unfairly 
judged ; the era was one of transition, and therefore must not be 
estimated with undue harshness. It would be absurd to pretend 
that the poets who flourished during the first fifteen years of this 
century were more than pale copies of the classics of the age of 
Louis XIV. ; nor can it be denied that the despotism of Napoleon 
had stifled every expression of free thought amongst philosophers 
and historians. But sti! there was an undercurrent of thought 
increasing almost daily a vigour and soundness ; the eclipse was 
only partial, aud the names of De Maistre, De Bonald, Joubert, 
Chateaubriand, and Mme. de Staél prove that the literature of the 
Imperial epoch deserves to be carefully studied. Let us add that 
no safer guide could be selected in this investigation than M. 
Gustave Merlett, whose critical essays, already composing four 
volumes, have pointed him out as the worthy successor of Géruzez, 
Villemain, and Sainte-Beuve. The present work is only part of the 
tableau so ably sketched by M. Merlet; it treats of philosophy 
and poetry, leaving for further consideration history, prose fiction, 
politics, eloquence, and erudition. The reaction against the 
materialist doctrines of the eighteenth century was twofold— 
religious and metaphysical; hence a chapter grouping together 
De Bonald, De Maistre, and Chateaubriand; whilst Destutt de 
Tracy, Laromiguiére, Maine de Biran, and Royer Collard supply 
the materials for another. Here, at any rate, we find ourselves in 
the company of thinkers whose memory France may well cherish ; 
but, if we except Chénier, Ducis, Lemercier, and perhaps Delille, 
what are we to say about the poets of 1800-1815? And yet, as 
M. Merlet remarks, they served as a transition between the sickly 
productions of Dorat and Gentil-Bernard, or the washy tragedies 
of Lemierre, and the bold conceptions of the modern school. 
Millevoye was the predecessor of Lamartine, and Pierre Lebrun 
heralded M. Victor Hugo. Besides the detailed account given by 
M. Meriet in his volume, we find an excellent appendix containing 
a catalogue raisonné of the principal authors who belong to the 
fifteen years in question. Each biographical paragraph furnishes a 
succinct critical estimate, a list of works, and sometimes a few 
characteristic quotations. 

The Dictionnaire des antiquités chrétiennes}, published by 
Abbé Martigny fifteen years ago, has reached its second edition, 
and the author has taken the opportunity of completing his work, 
adding new articles wherever they were necessary, correcting a 
few mistakes which had escaped his notice, and laying under 
contribution the researches of modern archieologists. We may 
mention amongst the most important novelties a long article on 
“ Patrology,” fresh details on the Catacombs, the Greek hymmology, 
and the origin of the vases used for the celebration of divine ser- 
vice, an account of the legio fulminatriv, &c. The number of 
engravings has likewise been considerably increased, and a very full 
analytical index enables the reader to ‘study profitably the ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical antiquities explained by the author. 


M. Forneron has written in two octavo volumes § the history of 
the Guise family. Several important worls have already been 
published at various times on the wonderful destinies of the 
Lorraine princes; but neither M. Berriat St.-Prix nor even Count 
René de Bouillé seems to have consulted the documents preserved 
in foreign collections. The works of Messrs. Gachard, Froude, 
Ranke, Prescott, and Motley, have either purposely or acci- 
dentally been neglected by them. M. Forneron has not in this 
respect copied the error of his predecessors, and, with the help 
of the materials handed down to us by diplomatists, princes, am- 
bassadors, and historians since the sixteenth century, he has com- 
posed a very interesting and very readable book. The earliest 
mention we find of the Guises as historical characters is at the 
battle of Marignan, when the Duke of Guelders entrusted the 
command of ten thousand landsknechts to a young cadet of the 
House of Lorraine, Claude, till then known merely for his skill 
at tournaments. The latest was the hero of the expedition 
against Naples, who made himself as absurd by his love intrigues 


* Mélanges de mythologie et de linguistique. Par Michel Bréal. Paris 
and L. Hachette & Co. 

+ Tableau de la littérature frangaise, 1800-1815. Par Gustave Merlet. 
Paris: Didier. 

Dictionnaire des antiquités chrétiennes. Par M. V'abbé Martigny. 

Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co, 
ps Les ducs de Guise et leur époque. Par M, H. Forneron. Paris: 

lon. 


as he was distinguished for his courage. The most interesting 
chapters are, we need hardly say, those which describe the 
- of the barricades” and the assassination of Le Balafré. 

The history of the Second Empire is not yet known in all its 
details, and probably many years must elapse before we are in 
possession of the documents which must ath the basis of a 
serious and impartial statement. M. Hippolyte Magen in the 
meanwhile gives us a summary of the political events which 
took place from the establishment of the Hepublic of 1848 to the 
capitulation of Sedan, and his volume is a heavy bill against 
Bonapartism.* Amongst a number of interesting particulars we 
find many anecdotes the authenticity of which rests chiefly upon 
Republican evidence, and which therefore must be accepted with 
caution; enough, however, is proved to justify M. Hippolyte 
Magen’s denunciation of a régime which thoroughly corrupted the 
French nation, and, at the same time, destroyed for ever the false 
glare with which the name of Napoleon was surrounded. 

The treaty of March, 1856, failed of its purpose, as we are almost 
superfluously reminded by an “Ancien Diplomate.”t The end to 
be obtained was the amelioration of the state of the Christian 
population in the East; but the Christian subjects of the 
Porte have hardly fared better since the treaty than they had 
done before, and after a series of rebellions the present war 
at last broke out. Just now the treaty of 1856 cannot be 
said to exist; it was virtually abrogated by the conferences 
at Constantinople, and still more etiectually by the Turko- 
Russian war, coupled with the neutrality of the European Powers. 
The anonymous author of the book before us contends that the 
admission of the Porte into the circle of Euro polities 
proves, on the part of those who consented to that measure, 
astonishing ignorance of the national character, the antecedents, 
and the government of the Turks; he also describes the sympathy 
which many persons in England and elsewhere are showing to the 
Sultan as proceeding from the dread inspired by the revolutionary 
party. The Hungarians and the Poles, he says, backed and en- 
couraged by revolutionists of every kind, long to oe down per fas 
et nefas the prestige of the Czar, and even the vexatious interter- 
ence of the Russian custom-house has a share in fostering the enthu- 
siasm of Turkophilism. Our “ Ancien Diplomate ” explains in detail 
the antecedents of the Eastern question, and concludes by saying that, 
even supposing Turkey should prevail over the forces of the Russian 
Empire, Europe will never consent, when diplomacy steps in, to 

rpetuate the oppression under which the Christian subjects of 
the Porte suffer. It would be very satisfactory if he could show 
that Russian domination had ever been favourable to civil and 
religious liberty and social progress. 

M. Plon, who has already published many interesting works on 
the French Foreign Office records, once more comes forward with a 
curious volume treating of the same subject.} What was the state 
of the Foreign Office during the agitated period extending from 
1787 to 1804? How did the Revolution deal with it? What 
changes did the Republican order of things introduce into a 
service which was ably and most efficiently conducted? Such 
is the theme of M. Masson’s new publication, and he treats it in an 
exhaustive manner. He first describes the state of the Forei 
Office when revolutionary principles were brought to bear upon it ; 
he then shows the effects of the 1oth of August on diplomacy 
and diplomatic correspondence; the new Minister, Lebrun-Tondu, 
transferring the style of the popular clubs to official despatches, 
and Buchot spending his days at a coffee-house and giving his 
signature inter pocula. Instead of the able men who, guided by 
Choiseul or Vergennes, communicated with European Powers, 
the various departments of the Foreign Office were filled by tailors, 
hairdressers, and other artisans, who were absolutely incapable 
even of spelling, and whose only recommendation was that they 
had fired upon the Swiss Guards, taken a part in the September 
massacres, or joined the club of the Jacobins. So scandalous a 
state of things could not exist for any length of time, and when 
Bonaparte assumed the reins of government a return to old tra- 
ditions took place. Talleyrand, Hauterive, and Reinhard had no 
small difficulty in placing matters on their ancient footing, but 
they succeeded, and it is to be hoped that the lessons of 1787- 
1804 may serve as a caution forthe future. M. n is per 
a little too severe on some of the persons whose political career 
comes under his notice—Lessart and Malouet amongst others, 

The Mélanges d’archéologie published by Father Cahier from 
his own MSS. collections and those of his late coadjutor Father 
Martin have reached the third volume §, and this new instalment 
of a learned.and most interesting work addresses itself chiefly to 
librarians, scholars, and men of letters. The preface begins with 
afew words of just praise to the memory of the distinguished 
coadjutor whose artistic talents equalled his erudition, and who 
handled with the same vigour the pen, the pencil, and the en- 
graver’s tools. Then comes an answer to certain hyper-critics w 
as our author observes, assume the position of infallible judges 
whilst they shrug their shoulders at the champions of infallibility 


* Histoire du second empire, 1848-1870. Par Hippolyte Magen. Paris: 
Dreyfuss. 


+ L’Empire ottoman : Angleterre et la Russie dans la question d! Orient, 
Par un Ancien Diplomate. Paris: Dentu. 

} Le département des affaires étrangéres pendant la révolution, 1787-1804, 
Par Fr. Masson. Paris: Plon. 

§ Nouveaux mé @archéologie, Whistoire et de littérature sur le 
moyen-G etc. Publiés par le P. Ch. Cahier. Vol. IV.—Bibliothégues. 
Paris: Didot. 
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in matters of religion. Father Cahier, has, we think, very effec- 
tually, and at the same time quite courteously, answered those 
persons who are - to think that an ecclesiastic, more especially 
a Jesuit, is, as such, utterly unable to deal with literary questions, 
and that the monopoly of science belongs to the laity. His style 
is odd and gossipy, but it seems to us perfectly consonant with 
the character of the work ; and the amount of learning which his 
yossip contains should render us indulgent to the form in which 
it is cast. We cannot pretend in a few lines to describe a 
uarto volume of nearly four hundred pages; all we can say is 
thet, after refuting the opinions held by MM. Libri and Letronne 
on scientific literature in its connexion with the Church, he 
treats in succession (1) of medizval libraries, (2) of medizeval cali- 
phy, (3) of miniature ornaments in MSS. The appendix, which 
is of considerable length, has been suggested to one of Father 
Cahier’s literary friends by an assertion of M. A. Dozy in his 
Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne ; and it is, in fact, a complete 
account of the Spanish libraries during the middle ages. This 
fourth volume of the Nouveaux mélanges, like the three previous ones, 
is beautifully illustrated with woodcuts and copperplates. 


M. Charles Aubertin discourses likewise about medieval lore ; 
but his book turns upon the contents of libraries, not upon libraries 
themselves. It is the first volume of a History of French Litera- 
ture.* The formation of the language and the progress of litera- 
ture during the middle ages is a matter on which it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to be very accurate. Almost every day brings 
forth fresh discoveries and starts new theories ; pieces justificatives 
in favour of this or that doctrine are produced, and so it often ha 

that at the end of less than twenty years a work on the su 

is superannuated. MM. Ampére, Chevallet, and Villemain 
were a little while ago deemed authorities in medieval philology. 
M. Brachet himself is now considered to be often at fault; and, we 
might almost repeat here Pilate’s famous question, “ What is 
truth?” M. Aubertin can at any rate claim the merit of having 
carefully read the best and most recent works on the subject of 
grammar; and we think that students will form from the perusal 
of his book a very good idea of the topic which he discusses. 
The second of the volume deals with the origin of French 
poetry from the eleventh cen’ to the sixteenth—a wide subject, 
and one which is far from being exhausted. M. Aubertin con- 
siders y wel (1) epic and lyric poetry; (2) dramatic lite- 
rature. Defining works such asthe old chansons de geste as ‘ heroic 
narratives derived from anterior national songs,” he goes on to de- 
acribe the “Chanson de Roland,” giving an excellent analysis 
of that spirited It is matter for regret that he has not 
treated in the same thorough manner some of the most important 
monuments of old French literature, those which may be con- 
sidered as the types of the various cycles ; on the romances of the 
Round Table he is still more laconic; and yet Chrestien de Troyes 
surely deserved more than half-a-dozen lines. The of the 
volume devoted to early dramatic literature is the best ; it is equally 
divided between the mysteries and moralities, or serious plays, on 
the one side, and the softies and farces, or comic and humorous 
pieces, on the other. Notwithstanding a few omissions, M. 
Aubertin has here done excellent work; and, when a second 
edition of his treatise is called for, his concluding part will not, we 
think, require many emendations. 


The new French grammar published by Mr. Armitage } is 
designed for the use of public schools, and addresses itself there- 
fore to pupils who are familiar with Latin, and for whom the 
knowledge of the one language will render the mastery of the 
other comparatively easy. In his preface, the author, after ac- 
knowledging the obligations he owes to Miitzner and Holder, vindi- 
cates the plan he has adopted of teaching the French language 
not so much for conversational purposes as by assuming the 
point of view of a Latin scholar. He justly observes that, with 
the infinitesimal amount of time allowed in schools for instruction 
in modern languages, a mere smattering would be the result of an 
endeavour to teach French colloquially ; whereas a careful ac- 
quaintance with the grammar, whilst it enables the pupil to read 
and write correctly, can easily be supplemented by a short residence 
in the country so as to make the habit of conversing com- 
paratively 9 We must praise Mr. Armitage for the scholar- 
- of which he has given proof throughout his grammar, 
and for the care with which he has investigated every problem, 
always showing where and how far the French differs irom the 
Latin. Some of the chapters—that, for instance, on the intini- 


tive—are printed in small type, so that the subject may be treated — 
with all necessary fulness, and illustrated by a variety of | 


examples, 

M. Mony is no idle theorist, and does not attempt to solve 
the difficult question of capital and labour with the help of 
@ priori axioms. He brings to the discussion of this problem 


the results of thirty years’ experience, and his labours asa | 


member of the Legislative Body have well fitted him for the 
task he now undertakes.} It seems that when M. Mony submitted 
to some friends the sketch of his work, one of them warned him 
that the decided Christian views he entertained would certainly 


* Histoire de la 
Aubertin. 


Paris : 


4 4 French Grammar for the Use of Publie Schools. By F. Armitage. 
London : Nutt. 


Par S. Mony. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


langue et de la littérature francaises au moyen-dge. Par 


imperil its success. M. Mony’s answer to this objection is that te 
discuss a social question independently of the Christian spirit is as 
futile as if we were to leave out of consideration human nature 
itself. If M. Frédéric Bastiat in 1848 wrote his Harmonies écuno- 
miques from the point of view of religion, so distinguished an ex- 
ample may well encourage authors who attempt to discuss the same 
problems. Such, in a few words, is the keystone of M. Mozy’s 
edifice. Family, property, labour, wages, capital, association, 
charity—in short, all the topics connected with the relations 
between workmen and masters—are fully examined; and the 
volume is completed by an appendix of documents supporting the 
author's views. 


The collection of political biographies published by “un Jour- 
naliste”’could not well havea more interesting subject than M. Emile 
de Girardin.* It is easy to find fault with some of his political 
theories, but his bitterest enemies must recognize his inde- 
pendence and his courage. At a time when fear seems both to 
paralyse the efforts of the most honest politicians and to justify 
the crimes and faults of unprincipled agitators, he has proved, 
under the various Governments which have ruled in France 
since 1830, that he would speak out, gendarmes and mouchards 
notwithstanding. 


The novels of the last month amount to very little, and M. Jules 
Verne claims the principal mention with the second volume 
of his Hector Servadac + and the illustrated edition of Les Indes 
notres. M. Lermina’s tale written in the sensational style 
familiar to the admirers of M. Gaboriau, makes up for its want of 
originality by a complicated intrigue, and an almost endless list 
of dramatis persone belonging to what M. Gambetta calls the 
“ new social strata.” 


The Revue suisse § for November contains, amongst other papers, 
an excellent review of Edgar Quinet’s correspondence, the second 
instalment of M. Paul Stapfer’s article on Macheth, and a sketch 
of the Protestant Reformation in Italy by M. Mare Monnier. 


* Les hommes du jour: M. Emile de Girardin. Par un Journaliste. 
Paris: Librairie Ilustrée. 

+ Hector Servadac. 
Par Jules Verne. 


2° partie. Les Indes noires. Edition illustrée. 


Paris : Hetzel. 
Par Jules Lermina. Paris: Dentu. 


§ Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. November, 1877. Lausanne : 
ridel, 


} La succession Tricoche et Cacolet. 


The Rev. E. Jonnson requests us to state that he did not write the 
Annotations on the English text appended to Mr, Roperts’s 
reprint of Udall’s Apothegmes of Erasmus, noticed in the 
Satcrpay Review of last week. Those Annotations “ were 
furnished by Mr. Rozerts, the printer and publisher” of the 
volume, and, as we now learn, its editor; and Myr. JoHnson’s 
“ contribution to the publication consists simply and solely in 
the sketch of Erasmus prefixed to the body of the book.” 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
eations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Strvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SaturDAY Review may be obtained every Saturdcy 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Satunpay REVIEW duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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priv: ATE PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. J. LANGT CLARKE, the Common, to his house, 
has room for a few more LITTL 8S. Present number Fi to the Head- 
Master of Eton, the Bishop of ans a 


Pp&ivaT ATE TUITION, SEASIDE—WORTHING.—A TUTOR, 
of long experien: ._ prepares a limited number of PUPILS for the Army, Navy. Civil 
Hou and’ P Public Schools. Several vacancies._Address, C. A. R., Heene 


HANOVER. —PRIVATE TUITION. —Rey. N. G. WILKINS, 
residence in residence in Germany. -—Address, 5 Bohiner | St Strasse. 


EDUCATION, Germany.—1 —Pfortzheim, Baden (beautiful situa- 


tion).—Prof. FEES (seven years in an English ss) takes a limited pes of Pupils 
t 


Every facility for German and French Hi, 
OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge H. anda t staff of pReedhers, prepares 
for the Universities and for all C ive Examinati Pupils the last Nine 


Examinations o of the Line. 


(THE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of Hitchin, Herts, formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives Four PUPILS to 
read for Cambridge. and has now One Vacancy. 


(CHRISTMAS VACATION.—An OXFORD GRADUATE, 


in Honours , desires a TUTORSUIP for the above.—Address, THETA, care of Messrs, 


Slatter & Rose, High Street, Oxford. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE.— 


WANTED, after the Christmas Holidays, a HEAD- MASTER for Kirkham 
Grammar School. It is peanired by the ponetee of the School" that the ead- Master shall 
be in Holy Orders, and shall have received a regular Academical Education at the University 
of Oxford or of Cambridge. and taken a auasont of Master of Arts or of Bachelor of Civil Law 
at one of those Universities, and shall be qualified to give instruction in Mathematics, and in 

the Greek and Latin languages, and all other subjects requisite for a good Classical Education.” 
Salary £250, and a good se of sufficient size to take Boarders. Application, with Copies of 
Testimonials, to be sent, my or betore Wednesday, December 19 next, to WILLIAMJOSEPrW 
Dickson Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, Preston, Secretary to the Trustees, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 


THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint HEAD-MISTRESSES for HIGH SCHOOLS 
to be established at Ipswich and Shettield.and in Maida Vale. Salary in each case £250 per 
annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 per Pupil over 100 up to 200,and of £1 10s. per poco over 
200 up to 300. Applications to be sent not later than December 15 to the SECRETARY of 

pany, 112 Brompton Road, 8.W., from whom further information may 


 ORISON’ 8S ACADEMY, CRIEFF.—RECTOR WANTED. 

a Salary, £350, with 10 per cent. on Scholars’ Fees, and an excellent House, suitable for 

bo reception ‘of Boa rders, rent-free. If possible, it is desired that the new Rector should enter 
on his duties early in January. A to be 1. before Di ber 6, to Messrs. 
Me RRAY, BEITH, & MURRAY, W. S., 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


OOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTS.—LESSONS in PRAC- 
Rp AL BOOKKEEPING given by a PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT. Balance Sheets 

nd din writing up Accounts.—For terms, &c., address AUDITOL, 

Messrs, Bruce & Ford's, 1 Trump Street, King Street, E.C. 


M- ATRON or HOUSEKEEPER in a high-class GENTLE- 

MEN'S SCIIOOL._A RE-ENGAGEMENT is required by a MIDDLE-AGED 
GENTLEWOMAN, essentially qualified for such @ position by practical experience and 
unexceptionable testimonials.—Address, Mrs. E. A.,care of J. Nisbet & Co.,21 Berners Street, W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN, on December 3, with an Exhibition 
of Drawings by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by _ 
Deceased Artists of the Lritish School. 


Admission, ls. 


Season Tickets, 5s, 


[THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
OPEN on Monday, December 3. 5 Pall Mall East. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretar’ Ye 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘“ The BR AZEN SE RPEN NT,” 
SUBISTLEAVING the PR-ETORIUM.” and TERING JERU- 

feet; with ** am t ti 
St the DONE GALLERY 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Sign 


ME. MARTIN COLNAGHI (Ciuardi Gallery), ll 


to announce to Lovers of Art that the PRIV. ATE VIEW of MU NTHE'S 


“ Line ong RIVER,” and other fine Continental, Pictures, will take place on Saturday, 
ll 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MATERIA MEDIC, in the Queen’s College, Galway, being about to 
become vacant. Candidates for that ottice are requested to forward their Testimonials to the 
DNpDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or befure mber 15 proximo, in order that the 
same may be submitted to his Grace the Lord- Lieutenant. 
te who may be selected for the above cae will have to enter upon his 
duties at the commencement of the next ‘Term—January 7, 157%. 
Dublin Castle, November 24, 1877. 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on December 


(QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. Instituted 1758 


Senior School, Haverstock Hill. 
Junior School (Alexandra pepeannee}. Hornsey Rise. 
Convalescent Home, Marga’ 
President—U.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Treasureyv—JOUN KEMP WELCH, Esq. 
m Orphans o other necessitous Boys and Girls, from all parts of the Kingdom, under 
leven years 
More Than 3, 300" have been benefited. 
547 Children now in the Institution. 
£15,000 a yeur at least is needed to maintain its present Nahansn 
Annual Subscriptions, of Half a guinea and upwards, and 
received and promptly acknowledged by 
Office, 73 Cheapside. JONADAB FINCH, Secr etary. 


H Ypror: ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician Dr. EDWARD LANE.M.A., M.D. Edin. Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and ehange. _T urkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to » Richmond Park. Park. 


ti will be thankfully 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to ‘he Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C..and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and ~~ Long established. Suitesof 
ms. Sp for Ladi ea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


“Dr. ROBT. CHAS. CROFT calls attention to the peculiar effects of light when trans- 

mitted through a yellow medium—not only in disease, but also in other conditions of every- 
day life. Amongst the latter. Dr. Croft states that, from experiments lately tried, it is found 
that those who wear spectacles may derive the greatest comfort from the occasional use of 
a yellow medium, particularly when writing or reading at night or in the bright light of day. 

y a very simple contrivance, spectacles can now be constructed by means of which—when- 
ever the eyes begin to ache—immediate relief and great comfort can be obtained. Those who 
have tried these yellow spectacles assert that the comfort derived therefrom is very great. 
The effect of thi light will probably be greatly useful as an aid in medical treatment; and 
that when more evidence has been collected some striking cases will be published in the 
medical journals.” — Public Opinion, October 20, 1877. 

Mr. R. MARTIN, Optician, 9 Giltspur Street, Holborn br cre nk will be happy to give every 
information respecting them. They have been named by Dr. 

XANTHOSCOPTIC or NON-ACTINIC SPECTACLES. 


A ROUND of GAMES for CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, 
and EVENING PARTIES ; containing Five New, Amusing, ‘and Intellectual! Games : 
Loto Spelling Game—Jack's Ho use— King Cole—Chess Check, and Transformation Spelling 

They are all full Coloured, with Rules for Playing. This is the best Box of Games 
suitable as a Present for bag 4 old, and will be found a great desideratum in every house 
where there iy Children, an: 1 round of for Evening Parties. Ln 
price 7s. 6d. Carriage paid, €, 6d, 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.-——-TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS ; One of £50 during Residence, fur natives of Devon and eneet 3 
One of £40 =~ "Segue Years, Open. Examination December 11. For Particulars apply to the 


THE BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal~The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., iate Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
NEXT TERM commences January 22, 1878. 
BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, | AM, London. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
TWO panne SCHOLARSHIPS, of the Annual val f £20 for Th 
offered for competition in December next, to Boys under Fourteen and Thirteca’ youre of ase 
respectively. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford).— An 
ndation, with fine New Buildings, in elevated 
Public Foe Edueation, Classical and Modern; ae anithaving U Univer 
larships. ‘There will be a few VACANCIES at Christmas.—Apply 


Piicad- Master. 
FIRST-RATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BOWDON, 
Cheshire, BOYS received at the age of Eight. Terms £105.— Address, Itev. H. A. D. 


SURBIDGE, M.A., and Rey. A. Law 


HENRY THACKER & CO., New-street Square, London, E. Cc. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
(THE ARGUS says: “On Mighty Pens.—‘ Woe unto you when 


all men speak well of you’! isa saying that does not 9 to the inanimate creation, 
otherwise it would go hard with Macniven & Cameron’s Pens. proly 
as a boon and a blessin, ng to 
The Pickwick. the Owl. and the Waverley Pen.” 
1,400 NEW: SPAPERS recommend them to their readers. 
a treasure.”"—Standard. 
“The Wonder of the Age,” The INDOO PENS. Sample Box, assorted of all the kinda, 
1s. 1d. by post. Sold where 
Patentees: MACNIVEN & CAME ON i otabliehed 1770), 23 to 33 Blair Street, nburgh, 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 


a2 DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS. ES, CLOCKS, 
free)to Her} the Prince of Wales, and Fore Sovereigns. 
Makers 
Ky re ie G ae estminster and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


| BRONZES, and WORKS: of PART on BALE at 
conditi Cleaned or Regiti anes to New. wens 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 1, 1877, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 


FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). ow 
The Profit i othe Iesout et di ides ts the Society. The Bonus gives an ave addition o' 
r red. The basis of ention maintains in their utmost force the 
the ‘Society second to in security to the Assw 
1. The new of Actuaries’ Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
— yield higher Reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainabl 


i at 3 per cent. only. 
an ‘rofits (see Government 


_Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 


The BONUS REPORT, fuliy explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the 
Valuation Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March 1877. E. A. NEWTON. Actuary and Manager. 
J ,A W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested teon ber 31, 1876 £5,493,862 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on death to December last. 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... 5,923,138 


t (includi 


The E of M Commission) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 


pATTENTION is especially called to the NEW RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted 
The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) WILL BE ENTITLED TO SHARE IN 
IHE PROFITS AT THE NEXT DIVISION IN DECEMBER 1879. 
Forms of proposal. &c., will be sent on applicati to the Office. 


THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON-2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


H@NIxX FIRE OFFI OC &£, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782. 
Prompt and liperal Loss Settle: 
Insurances 


P 


FEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, containing 450 TLLUS- 
TRATIONS, with PRICES of BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, and BED-ROOM FURNITURE: real 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT Rt ROAD, LONDON, W. 
| HEAL & SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 12s. to 


38s. EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from to 1 
Lists of Sizes and Prices sent free by vast ny appli- 

| cation to 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, w. 


lc Cu: ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self Coiling, Fire got Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 
Prospectuses free. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


Liverpool, and D Dublin. 
PIESSE and LUBIN.—HOLY BAZIL 
HOLY BAZIL.—RICH and RARE. 
This is the most rare Perfume distilled from the HOLY BAZIL oo of Hindu 
(Ocyumum sanctum), so remarkable for its unique fragran 


Sold by Fashionable Druggists in all parts of the W ~—y 
Laboratory of F lowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION, 
PASS TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
TPOrILeT, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


the “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 
WILSON, F.R.S., used by 


MueE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumers everywhere. 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”—*“ There’s no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better brand ‘than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”_— 
Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. oO. Ww ILLs. 
\ “ BRISTOL MIXTURE, ” Mild and Fragrant. 
WILLS’ “SMOKING MIXTURE,” a choice” Combination of “ First Growths.” 


Sold everywhere in One, Two. and Four Ounce Packets, protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 


TRABAN’S LL WHISE Y. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr. HASSALL says: “ The samples were soft and mellow to 
the taste.aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. —Nothing is so highly ap ppreciated 
as a Case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whie ih can be ordered of any 

Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen’ '3 Quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s. per doz. net; Sportsman's Special Quality, 50s. per doz. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in England. 
K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E.LAZENB‘ & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelehrated Receipts,and 


TILLS’ 


Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourabl disting uiohed 
effected in World. by their Name. that article prepared by them is guaran 
Secretaries. as entire nadulterate: 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendis uare (late 6 ar tree’ 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, } Portman Square).and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 
I jONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE HAk8v EY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


INSURANCE, 
CHIEF Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Orrice LONDON........ MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[THE AGRA BANK,  Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap OrriceNICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bnaxcuzs in Edinburch, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


with London Bankers, 


Current Accounts are Leys at the Head ome on the Terms customary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall D below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 

At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter a Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Bapert on Watches, &c. 
the Exhibition can be had lication ENT, Chronometer, 


STREET. CHARIN G CROS 


Biome ant] WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London 


BENSON'S WATCHES, of every description, suitable for all 


Climates, from £2 to 200 Guineas. Chronographs, Chronometers, Keyless, Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Repeaters, Railway Guards, Soldiers, and sW of exten strength. 


BENSON'S ARTISTIC ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 


Wedgwood and other Wares, designed to suit any 2 of Architecture or Furniture : 
also, as Novelties for Presents Made solely ty Benson. 
TURRET CLOCKS, 


ENSON’S PA MPHLETS 


on 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE. and JEWELLERY. sont free, 
Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work,“ Time and Tellers,” 


WiILliaM 8. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond FURNITURE. — WILLIAM s.. BURTON 
Ironmonger. by by appointment, to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
ae BRASS, and COMPOSITE SEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s.6d. 


Extreme care is taken,even when the 
wear satisfactorily. 


and post paid. 4 
upwards of 89 of his ist of Prices and Plans 


Show-rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2,3,and 4 Newman Street 
"s Place; and 1 Newman Yard ; Manufactories. 84 Newman Street, Lon- 


‘URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT | on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The inal, best, and most 
Prices ; Large, useful tock to se 


riced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham Cour 


celebrated Sauce are particularly ——— to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


KPPSs’ S COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTIN G. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
FR Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TesNTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 

FER. BR AVAIS.” 

DIALYSED TRON. 
THE ONLY PURE SOLUTION OF IRON WITHOUT ACID. 

“TRON and OXYGEN combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or Soluble Hydrate 

of Peroxide of Iron.”—Vide Dr. J. RENGADE’s Report. 
Prepared by RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO., 13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 
Loxvoys OFrFice—8 Idol Lane, Tower Street, E.C. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. 
Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1875. 
This admirable Preparation does not CONSTIPATE, or disturb the digestive organs, and 
neither injures nor blackens the teeth 
Its effects as a reconstituent are rapi ia and certain. IT HAS NO op to TASTE, er 
it is admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by i all the 


= MOST APPROVED TONIC in the highest degree 


N.B.—A LONDON PHYSICIAN WRITES: “I have given it to patients who have been 
unable to take Iron in any other form.’ 


Fapcms. .—Bottle, full size, 4s. 6d.; small ditto, 3s.; in Card Box, with drop measure 
complete 

N.B.—The full-size Bottles contain sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. 

To be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID M AGNESIA. 
t Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 


Gout. aly INDIG sESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
Which produces the full curative effects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DisORDERS. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., Physician to the Westminster Hospital, writes : 

“ The value of Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a 
number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of 
medicine ; but, in addition, I have tound it a remedy of great power in the treatment.of 
Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 


when everything else fails.” 
Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Lg National Hospital for 
Consumption, Ventnor, writes 
“ Lhave convinced myself that in Tubercular and the various fe f St 
Dr. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil p reater 
y noted, a 


other Cod-Liver Oil with uainted. It was espec ial 
y had never been able to retain or digest other Cod- 
taken and with 


of cases in which the 
Liver Dr. DE JONGH'S “on wa not only tolerated, but 


Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
Is sold ONLY in Capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. : Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 98. ; 
By all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 Strand, London. 
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| 
| 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, | 
transacted. e j 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. | 
| 
BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Po 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will 
BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 
of 
Sci and Per | 
i 
= 


